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Secretary Stimson . . 





(See People of the Week) 
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‘LET ME TELL VOU HOW 17 WAS... 


be new homes. . . new towns. . . new opportunities 
to work, to dream, to invent... to live as free and 
individual men, the lives we want to live. 


“‘That’s how we see it... 






“Tt was a nightmare. 


“They came in wave after wave. And their bullets 
splattered like rain on our deck, and the big guns 
sounded like doors being slammed in a hall in the 













sky and the pounding of A. A. guns was like guys 
pounding to get out again, and over it all the high, 
thin scream of the bombs. 


*“‘We thought for a minute they had us... we 
thought maybe our number was up .. . that we 
were through, finished, done for... 


**And then .. . the thunder of our planes came down 
and shook the world! 


“T tell you, they swarmed in the sky and shut out 

the light like a cloud. . . planes and more planes 
than we had ever seen before. They swept down 
and struck like the vengeance of God, and the 
enemy fell in clusters of flame, and the air was 
filled with the sound of their going and the water 


Nations bombers . . 


That’s how it will be... 
That’s how it must be when we come home.” 


After Victory we must convert the full force of 

America’s vast productive capacity to production 
for peace. For only in this way can Victory be 

made real .. . only in this way can America con- 
tinue to grow .. . only in this way can the hopes of 
all of us be realized. 


Today, we’re building 2,000 h. p. Pratt & Whitney 
supercharged aircraft engines for the Navy’s 


Vought Corsair and Grumman Hellcat fighters 


. Hamilton Standard propellers for United 
. readying production lines 














was littered with planes and men. And they died for Sikorsky helicopters for the Army Air Forces. 


in the sea. But the progress of Nash-Kelvinato~ ; 
“That’s how it was... that’s how it was in the before and during the war will no. | 
Coral Sea . . . that’s how it was at Midway... stop when war ends. Every new skill, BX 
that’s how it was at Truk... that’s how we know new method, all our new knowledge ‘ 
hapa agai will be applied to the building of bet- re army-wavy 
: ter automobiles, refrigeratorsandelec- \“" eeree 
**Because out here, we’ve seen the power of America trical appliances than have ever been  Corp.. Propeller 
atwar... built before. Division. 


*‘And we can see that this same power can be the 
power to build a new and greater America than we 
have known before. An America where there will 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS—BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 








|EFORE 











Even though the railroads are doing 
an incredibly good job under wartime 
conditions, there are still people who 
grumble at some minor inconvenience. 

These people should have seen what 
went on back in the ’50’s, when over- 
night travel was a smoke-and-cinder 
nightmare. 

Yet, 80 years ago, when George 
Pullman offered a’ ‘Pioneer,” the ise 
luxury sleeping-car, to the railroads, he 
couldn’t get anywhere with it. 

Not Lani Mrs. Lincoln requested 
the use of the car for the last leg of 


So you think wartime travel is uncomfortable ? 


the journey of the President’s special 
funeral train, did the “Pioneer” have 
any kind of a fair trial. Even after it 
had been proved successful, there were 
some people who insisted that the pub- 
lic would never pay extra just for the 
privilege of a good night's sleep! 


There are still people afraid of the 
future, afraid to believe that America’s 
tomorrow can be better than today. 

That is not the kind of thinking that 
builds a nation. Our physical frontiers 
have become fixed; but ever-richer 
areas of productivity are being opened 





up by our constantly expanding scien- 
tific knowledge, our inventiveness, our 
will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to help develop, 
within the framework of a free society, 
a new concept of plenty, new goals of 
employment, new wealth for all! 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 
can inform, urge, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. In 1944, 35,000,000 passengers 
will travel, by Pullman, an aggregate of more than 28,000,000,000 miles. 


The Pullman Company today does over $150,000,000 worth of business 
annually, employing more than 33,000 people. It pays taxes amounting 


to $23,000,000 a year. 


It has helped to make American travel the 


safest and most luxurious in the world! 


George Pullman’s “Pioneer” really blazed a trail! 


, A. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York « Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Boston * Honolulu ¢ London 
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Emergency furloughs. The Army an- 
nounced that future requests for furloughs 
for soldiers overseas because of illness in 
the family or other emergency reasons 
should be transmitted through the Red 
Cross. It warned, at the same time, that 
very few requests would be granted. Hith- 
erto, messages asking for such furloughs 
have been sent to theater commanders 
over the Army communications system. 

The Army also said it would transmit no 
more requests for information as to the 
physical well-being of men overseas. Seri- 
ous illnesses and later changes in physical 
condition, it pointed out, are reported to 
next of kin as a matter of routine. 


Holiday turkeys. The War Depart- 
ment said that all soldiers, whether in this 
country or abroad, would be given turkey 
dinners on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
and New Years Day. Until enough turkey 
to fill this menu has been acquired, all tur- 
keys produced and marketed in a number 
of specified areas were ordered set aside 
for the Army. The set-aside order will con- 
tinue in effect until the needed quantity 
is acquired. A little less turkey for ci- 
vilians will be left over this year than last. 


Food. The Agriculture Department re- 
ported that crop production this year 
would be about the same as in 1943 and 
larger than in any year prior to 1942. A 
corn crop of 2,980,136,000 bushels was 
forecast, a crop exceeded only four times 
in the past. The largest wheat crop in 
history, 1,127,822,000, was predicted. In- 
creases over 1943 were indicated for fruits, 
sugar beets, hops and oats, and decreases 
in potatoes, sweet potatoes, dry edible 
beans and dry field peas. Other food devel- 
opments: 

Dairy products. The Department also 
said supplies of butter for civilians in the 
July-September quarter would be shorter 
than in the immediate past, while other 
fats and oils would be more plentiful. 

Canned meat prices. The Office of Price 
Administration ordered a general reduc- 
tion in the price of all canned meats. 

Home canning sales. OPA exempted 
sales of home-canned fruits and vegetables 
from price control, if the home canner’s 
total output for the year does not exceed 
a specified amount, ranging from 500 to 
1,500 quarts. 


Civilian supply. Developments in sup- 
plies for civilians: 

Lumber. The War Production Board 
said that, despite tight control of lumber 
consumption, the individual householder 
who needs a few boards, to repair the 
fence, install kitchen shelving or the like, 
would be able to obtain them without 
special authorization. 
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The March OF The News 








Maternity garments. WPB announced 
a special program for the manufacture of 
3,000 dozen maternity dresses and 7,000 
dozen slips for distribution during August 
and September. The garments are to be of 


the inexpensive type. Standards as to_ 


quantity and grade of materials arid qual- 
ity of workmanship were specified. OPA 
will announce price ceilings. 

Textiles. An Office of Civilian Require- 
ments survey of textile shortages showed 
underwear to be the most consistently 
scarce of all such products. Other acute 
scarcities were reported in women’s house 
dresses and wide sheets. Women’s and 
girls’ apparel and men’s and boys’ suits 
and jackets were reported in relatively 
good supply. The survey also showed a 
continuing shortage in infants’ wear. 

Shoes. About 7,000,000 pairs of odd-lot 
shoes are on sale, ration free, this month. 
They are shoes that dealers have been un- 
able to dispose of under rationing. But 
OPA warned. purchasers that not all deal- 
ers will have such shoes for sale. 

Steel. With steel production falling in 
some lines, WPB amended a previous order 
to forbid sale of excess inventory steel, or 
off-grade or rejected steel for civilian pro- 
duction unless the steel has been in the 
warehouse of the seller for sixty days. 


Gasoline. As a means of combating the 
black market, OPA abolished the gasoline 
inventory coupon. The inventory coupons, 
issued in one-gallon and 100-gallon de- 
nominations, have been counterfeited and 
stolen. They are replaced by gasoline de- 
posit certificates, or checks, made out to 
specific individuals and not transferrable. 
Also as an anti-black-market move, OPA 
set up a new system for purchases of gaso- 
line by owners of fleets of motor vehicles. 
Such purchases are to be made by ration 
bank check, instead of through coupons 
or coupon books handled by individual 
drivers. These latter, OPA says, have been 
an important source of supply for black 
market coupons. 

Gasoline supply. The Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War warned motorists that 
gasoline consumption would reach its high- 
est peak yet in the next 90 days, with 
military demand taking 40 per cent of all 
gasoline used. PAW said consumption 
must be held within ration certifications 
if essential military, industrial and civilian 
needs are to be met. 


Pearl Harbor investigation. Com- 
plying with a congressional command, both 
the Army and the Navy ordered im- 
mediate investigations of all facts sur- 
rounding the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Admiral Orin G. Murfin, Re- 
tired, and Lieut. Gen. George Grunert 
head the two courts of inquiry. 
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Shortening the road to Tokyo 


When word flashed around the world 
that B-29 Superfortress crews had ended 
the training stage and gone into action 
against Japan, it was cheering war news. 

But behind that news is an even 
deeper significance. For the Boeing 
Superfortress marks the greatest single 
advance in aviation since the war began. 

Many details of the B-29’s perform- 
ance must still remain military secrets 
but it can be stated without qualification 
that this is the most potent weapon of air 
warfare ever developed. 

Half again as large as the Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress, the Superfortress is faster, 


carries a far heavier bomb-load and has 
greater range than any other bomber in 
combat today. 


The same Boeing engineering staff 
that designed the B-17 Flying Fortress 
is responsible for the Boeing B-29. Work- 
ing closely with the Army Air Forces 
Materiel Command, these men have 
incorporated in the new Superfortress 
many of Boeing’s unique principles of 
design. Only the keen engineering vision 
and production skill which enabled 
Boeing to give America the 247, first 
modern-type commercial transport — the 
Flying Fortress—the famous Stratoliners 





DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS » THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS » THE STRATOLINER * TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
. 





The B-29 shown here without its armament. The plane in the background is a Boeing Flying Fortress 


and_ transocean Clippers—could have 
done this job and done it in time. 


So urgent do military authorities re- 
gard the need for this new Boeing 
bomber that they have requested several 
of the nation’s largest aircraft factories, in 
addition to the Boeing plants, to build it. 


How many of the B-29 Superfortresses 
are to be built, and where and how they 
will be used, must remain restricted in- 
formation. But you can rest assured that 
in the hands of courageous, keenly 
trained American crews these great ships 
are a formidable weapon for Victory. 
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Vigil in the Age of Flight 


Scientists in aviation’s research laboratories never 
take their eyes off the future. 

In the arclight of the spectrograph the elementary 
composition of a substance is revealed and photo- 
graphed on film... The X-ray diffraction camera 
takes pictures of chemical structures . . . Electric 
furnaces test steels in fire... And strange devices 
torture metals and woods to ascertain their strength. 

Technicians at Fairchild use these and other tools 
constantly in their search for new applications, and 
in their control of quality. On their findings may de- 
pend an increase in power for Ranger aircraft en- 


AE=FAIRCHILD 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L a . 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


BUY JU. S. 


ENGINE AND 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md.... Burlington, N. C. e 


gines—may depend the design for a new plane to 
be built for a special purpose with new materials. 

Fairchild planes are renowned for their flying char- 
acteristics .. . their stability and ease of control. In- 
verted Ranger engines, inline, aircooled, are noted 
for their smooth, compact power. Both planes and 
engines earned their reputations because of a funda- 
mental Fairchild philosophy—painstaking research 
and engineering excellence. 

The scientists behind Fairchild doors marked 
*“EXPERIMENTAL— Restricted Area” are, through 
continuing research, keeping “‘the touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today.” 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, New York, Ne %s 


Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, WN. Y. 
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Germany is desperate, beaten, holding out only in hope of a "break." 

Hitler is gambling that (1) the U.S. election, (2) possible U.S.-British 
fear of Russia will enable him to save something if he just can hold out longer. 

Russian armies, however, could panic the German people by autumn. 

Result is that anything can happen in the next three or four months. Things 
can break fast once U.S.-British armies really get set and start to move. 

European war, almost certainly, is only a few months from its end. 














Japan is beginning to be desperate, too. 

Japan's Navy is too weak, relatively, to be of much help to her. 

U.S. Navy is cutting Japan from the oil she must have to wage a war. 

There is nothing Japan now can do to prevent bombing of her industries. 
U.S. aircraft carriers proved at Saipan that they can maintain sustained attack. 

Russia, with 100 submarines in the Sea of Japan, with bombers 600 miles 
away, with a big Siberian Army, never can be out of Japan's mind in looking ahead. 

So: Pacific war may not last as long as many people expect. 

The world probably can be through with both wars 18 months from now. 





In simple terms, the way things look in the world right now is this..... 





Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin are being forced to decide on what is to be done 
with Germany when she finally does give up, on the conditions of a peace. 

As the situation appears at this stage..... 

It's doubtful if U.S. troops will be used for a long occupation of Germany. 

First U.S.-British objective will be to prevent violent revolution after a 
German defeat, to prevent loss of political power by business-financial groups. 

U.S. objective after that will be to get out, to come home. 











ne to Britain-Russia will probably have to do any long-term policing, any real 
ils. enforcing of peace terms. Russia will be more interested in that than Britain. 
chal Basic idea is to weaken Germany by partition, by chipping off pieces. 














a1, In- France is to get Germany's Rhineland. De Gaulle hinted at that promise. 

noted Poland already has a promise of East Prussia. She may get even more. 

s and Austria is promised independence. Denmark, Holland, Belgium will want to be 

unda- given something, or may find that the Allies want to give them something. 

earch It's probable that Germany proper may end up with about 50,000,000 people. 
She is likely to lose much of her heavy industry in the Ruhr to France. On 

arked paper, she will be much weaker than after the last war, much less able to recover. 

rou Yet: Here is the dilemma Roosevelt-Churchill are facing: 

orral A weak Germany, a Germany on sitdown strike against partition, will not be a 


very good market. It can mean a rather depressed Europe with low living’ stand- 
ards. It can force even tighter government control of trade and finance than 
under the Hitler regime. Still: a Germany not weakened basicall:!). not divided, 
can start organizing for another try at conquest, can start lining up a new Axis. 
There is this further point: 









(over) 
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Stalin wants to put Germany to work rehabilitating Russia, wants Germany to 

devote from 25 to 40 per cent of her industrial effort to supply reparations. 
Roosevelt-Churchill want Germany to be free to get back into world trade, to 

be able to work to pay for goods that U.S.-Britain will have to sell. 

There is a definite argument over this point. 








In this country, if German war does end, as-expected, before year end, 1944: 

Gasoline rations probably can be increased substantially early in 1945, can 
be ended later in 1945. Gasoline will pile up rapidly once one war ends. 

Fuel oil rationing should end soon after the German war ends. 

You probably will be able to plan on building a home, if interested, by the 
middle of 1945. Men and materials should be available by that time. 

Electric mixers, washing machines, electric irons, all kinds of household 
equipment will come to market rather early in 1945. New WPB orders that permit 
a start on making these things won't help. You must wait for the war to end. 

All kinds of cotton goods will become abundant soon after the German war. 

Shoe rationing almost certainly can end with the first war. Woolens will 
be superabundant. Nylon should come back quickly once the German war ends. 

Don't count on a new car before 1946, however. Cars will be made in 1945, 
but will be very difficult for the average person to get, owing to big demand. 

Tires enough for everybody will come rather early in 1945. 

It won't take long for paper products to come back, but it may take a while 
to build up stocks adequate to demands that will develop. The same is true of 
furniture, of other lumber products. Stores will quickly sell the shipments of 
many kinds of new goods that will begin again to be produced when German war ends. 

















Point is that war with Japan is to be only a part-time war. It will not 
keep more than half of today's war industry busy. And: The other half can shift 
back quickly to production of civilian goods; can give back the things that the 
country has missed gradually in the two and one half years since Pearl Harbor. 

Official view is that U.S. industry will reconvert to peacetime production 
much more swiftly than it converted to war. Idea that there will be a long lag 
between the war end and appearance of civilian goods is not widely held. 

However: It probably will be a long time before store shelves are stocked 
up, before pent-up demands of the public can be satisfied. That may take five 
years. 








There are these other points of intereSt..... 

Men aged 26 through 29 need to be set for possible draft call on a general 
basis if German war lasts into September, as it probably will. 

Those in age group 30-38 are being called occasionally when in occupations 
classed as nonessential. No general call in this age group is in sight, however. 

Again: Demobilization, when it starts, will give preference to fathers with 
long front-line service. But: Units in the Pacific, with long service, may not 
be able to get an even break with those in Europe, since Pacific war will go on. 

Rotation of men, promised and tried out, is not working well; is abandoned in 
practical effect. There proved to be too many difficulties in trying to shift 
experienced men out of action, with places to be taken by the inexperienced. 

Army is hedging a little on its promise not to use 18-year-olds in combat. 
That's true "so far as military requirements permit." It definitely is not Army 
policy to give 18-year-olds only 4 months of training before use as replacements. 
That now can happen to men aged 19 and over. A few 18-year-olds may be placed in 
regular units, not as replacements, and get into combat. They won't otherwise. 

















Mr. Roosevelt's campaign for a fourth term will be dramatic; will be one of 
little talking, relatively, and of much action. He can call the campaign tune. 









See also pages 13, 15, 20. 
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0 all the post-war developments 
promised by progress in the art 
and science of radio, TELEVISION 
presentsthe greatest challenge and 
the greatest opportunity. 

It is a challenge which can be 
met only by the co-operation of 
Government, broadcasters, and the 
radio manufacturing industry. 

War interrupted development of 
television as a commercial service. 
Of necessity, men and materials 
were diverted to the war effort and 
must continue to be so diverted 
until victory has been achieved. 


Better Service to Public 


The policy of.the National Broad- 
casting Company always has been, and 
will continue to be, to foster and en- 
courage any developments in the broad- 
casting field which promise better serv- 
ice to the public. 

In respect to television, it is the 
policy of NBC to contribute to the 
utmost towards the earliest possible de- 
velopment of television as a national 
service and industry. 

A deep and firm foundation for the 
ultimate television achievement already 
has been laid. For the past 15 years the 
National Broadcasting Company has 
actively pioneered in the development 
of television service. 


Television Since 1931 


NBC was granted the first commer- 
cial television license issued by the FCC, 
and began commercial operations on 
the day the license was granted, using 
the New York Empire State Building 
transmitter which NBC had been 
operating experimentally since 1931. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


Currently we are maintaining a lim- 
ited schedule of weekly television broad- 
casting, including films, outside pick-ups 
of sports events, and telecasts from our 
recently reconditioned live talent tele- 
vision studio in Radio City, New York. 
Our program schedule will be expanded 
as rapidly as war conditions permit. 


NBC Sound Broadcasting 
to be Continued 


Because of its extensive coverage 
and accepted type of highly developed 
program service there is no foreseeable 
period when sound broadcasting will 
become unnecessary. Therefore, NBC 
will continue to maintain its sound 
broadcasting services at the highest 
peak of technical entertainment and 
educational excellence. 

Radio now is virtually an around- 
the-clock service. Even when television 
becomes universally available, there 
will be times when the radio audience 
will be predominantly listeners rather 
than viewers. 


New Dimension for Radio 


Television is the capstone of the 
radio structure. It adds a new dimen- 
sion to radio. So you can logically ex- 
pect NBC, as America’s Number One 
Network, to bring you the finest tele- 
vision programs just as you look to 
NBC today for the finest in sound radio. 

NBC is committed to a policy of 
close co-operation with the Govern- 
ment and other members of the industry 
in the efforts to secure the best practical 
standards of operation for a commercial] 
television broadcasting system. 

In developing a basis for an eventual 
television network, the National Broad- 
casting Company will co-operate in every 
way with the owners and operators of the 
stations affiliated with NBC, 


NBC Prepares for Expansion 


In preparation for the expected ex- 
pansion of television services in the 
post-war period, NBC will continue to 
tap new sources of program material 
and talent, develop new program tech- 
niques, transmit outside pick-ups of 
sports and other spot news events, tele- 
cast more live talent programs and 
continue research and development in 
all phases of television. 


When materials become available, 


NBC will construct a television station 
in Washington, D. C. To establish the 
anchor points of a television system, 
NBC has also filed application with the 
FCC for construction permits for tele- 
vision stations in Chicago, Cleveland 
and Los Angeles, where NBC already 
maintains a programming organization 
and studio facilities. 

A nationwide network will not spring 
up overnight, but must proceed as an 
orderly, logical development. Such a 
development, as we see it, will develop 
first by the establishment of regional 
networks which will gradually stretch 
out over wider areas, and finally be- 
come linked together. 


Moderate-priced Television Sets 


Despite the problems and risks which 
confront the radio industry, NBC be- 
lieves that television service should be 
brought as soon as possible into every 
home, and that this is and should re- 
main the task of private enterprise. 

While NBC is leading the way in 
development of network television, the 
radio manufacturing industry will be 
busy building the finest television broad- 
cast equipment and television receivers 
at moderate prices. 

Through this unity of effort, you can 
count on NBC to meet the challenge 
and the opportunity television presents. 
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PATAPAR, BOILED, | 
REVEALS GREAT 
WET-STRENGTH 





a 
If a paper can be boiled four hours and 
come out firm and strong, that really is 
wet-strength. This sheet of Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment has just undergone 
this severe test. 


Withstands Grease, 
Fats, Oil, Live Steam 
and Freezing 


Patapar can take punishment you’d 
believe impossible for paper. It resists 
penetration of grease, oil, hot fat. It will | 
stand up under scorching hot live steam. 
It can be frozen in ice—thawed out and 
remain intact and strong. 

These are some of the qualities that 
have enabled Patapar to solve so many 
tough problems of packaging and 
protection. 


179 Types of Patapar 


Patapar is produced in a variety of types 
to cover a wide range of situations. There 
are types to handle problems of extreme 
grease or moisture penetration. Another | 
type of Patapar resists penetration of | 
air. There’s a Patapar for food products | 
which must have wrappers that allow 
them to breathe. All in all, 179 types of 
Patapar have.been perfected for the 
different needs of different products. 
Patapar can be beautifully printed 
with colorful designs. Our plant is 
equipped with complete modern facilities 
for printing Patapar in one or more 
colors by lithography or letter press. | 
Every detail is handled by skilled experts. 


Note to business planners 


With the present shortage of pulp, the 
manufacture of Patapar is restricted to 
limited weights and finishes, and its use | 
confined to war assignments and essen- | 
tial civilian requirements. However, 

inquiries are welcome from business men 

who would like to investigate Patapar | 
for future needs. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 





Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT successfully protest a 
restriction against home work imposed by 
the Wage and Hour Administration., A 
federal circuit court decision, involving 
the embroideries industry, holds that the 
Administrator may validly ban home work. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for income tax pur- 
poses, the amount spent on meals, lodging 
and laundry while traveling on busimess, 
even though you travel 52 weeks a year 
and have no home expenses. The U.S. Tax 
Court so holds in a recent decision. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT make any adjustment, 
for excess-profits tax purposes, for casualty 
losses that result from paying normal 
awards under workmen’s compensation 
laws. The U.S. Tax Court disallows such 


an adjustment in one case. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to take an in- 
ventory of rationed shoes and ration 
currency as of the close of business on 
July 31. Office of Price Administration di- 
rects this inventory for shoe retailers, dis- 
tributors, jobbers and manufacturers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps sue in court for a 
review of a National War Labor Board 
order. A federal district court holds in one 
case that firms may bring suits in a court 
of equity to restrain the Board from en- 
forcing a directive order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an importer, sell 
imported materials to Government agen- 
cies or Government contractors without 
regard to price ceilings. OPA rules that 
imported materials sold to the Govern- 
ment no longer are exempt. 


* * * 


YOU CAN shortly expect to obtain 
balsa wood for peacetime uses. WPB 
has relaxed restrictions on this wood, 
which has been channeled for military 
uses exclusively. Balsa wood is used 
largely in making model aircraft, insu- 
lators, surgical instruments and toys. Any 
person with an AA-5 rating or higher now 
may order this wood. 


and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN double your output , 
household-type can openers and m 
than double output of institutional-ty 
can openers. War Production Board per 
mits makers to use iron and steel at twig 
the previously allowed rate for househdj 
can openers and at two and a third time 
the previous rate for the other type. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to bargain wi 
a union that purports to represent all yoy 
employes if the union is dominated } 
foremen or supervisory employes. Nation; 
Labor Relations Board holds that a unig 
controlled by supervisory employes is x 
capable to bargain for ordinary employe 


* * * 


YOU CAN take until October 1 to con 
plete your quota of cold-pack cannerst 
be made this year. WPB has extend 
from July 1 to Oct. 1 the date by whie 
the authorized program of 500,000 enamek 
cold-pack canners must be completed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps expect increas 
supplies of work clothing during the re 
of 1944. Garment manufacturers are d 
rected by WPB to turn out each quarters 
this year 90 per cent of the work clothin 
produced in the third quarter of 194 
which was selected as a base period. 













* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge more than | 
cents a pound for clean scrap aluminu 
foil or clean scrap light-gauge aluminu 
sheet. OPA has imposed this price ceiling 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hire employes for ps 
ticular jobs at wage rates lower than tho 
established by the War Labor Board with 
out Board permission. The Board hold 
that such action constitutes a wage or s% 
ary decrease in violation of the wage-sta 
bilization program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell a few addition 
items without regard to price control 
OPA has exempted from price control de} 
odorizers for refrigerators, cigarette ums 
novelty cigarette boxes when sold sept 
rately, and combs for ornamental use. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Unirep State 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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THE RICHEST GUY IN GWALI-CUNGA 


0. avER @ son 








There’s a tiny island in the South Pacific 
where wives are as good as foldin’ money 
— the more you have the richer you are. 
Well, this guy is Gwali-Cunga’s tycoon! 

If he lived in this country, and our Gov- 
ernment allowed bigamous goings-on like 
that, he’d rate a hefty income tax exemp- 


tion on all those ladies. But down in Gwali- 


Cunga, this Romeo doesn’t have to worry 
about income taxes. No exemptions to 
figure, no profit-and-loss statements, no 
Social Security deductions! When he wants 
to find out whether he’s had a prosperous 
year, all he does is count noses. And he 
doesn’t need a Comptometer to do that. 
But in acomplex, industrialized civilization 


where business involves endless calcula- 
tions—countless transactions, innumerable 
postings, interminable columns of figures 
—Comptometer Adding-Calculating Ma- 
chines and modern Comptometer methods 
are invaluable! For they help unsnarl 
business problems with speed, accuracy, 
efficiency and economy! 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1726° 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIL, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 





Weve Been Asked: 


WHAT NEW CONTRACT-TERMINATION LAW MEANS 


The Government now has a set of defi- 
nite rules to follow in settling canceled war 
contracts. These rules—spelled out in the 
War Contracts Settlement Act—go into 
effect at the end of the month. The gen- 
eral purpose is to provide quick settlement 
and prompt payment for canceled orders 
for war materials. A Director of Contract 
Settlement will supervise general policies, 
but actual settlements are to be made by 
the procuring agencies, such as the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission. 

Between now and the end of the war, 
the Government is expected to terminate 
thousands of contracts, involving. orders 
for about $30,000,000,000. Actual settle- 
ments, however, will be much smaller than 
this. Claims largely will involve payments 
for inventories and work in process and 
are not expected to exceed $3,500,000,000. 
These claims will be of utmost importance 
to contractors and subcontractors now en- 

. gaged in war work, who should become 
familiar with Government procedures. 

A prime contractor will deal with a 
Government contracting officer from the 
agency that holds his contract. If you al- 
ready have had experience in settling con- 
tracts, procedure will not be very different. 
However, you can expect speedier settle- 
ments because the new law relieves con- 
tracting officers of personal financial 
liability unless fraud is involved. 


Is a contracting officer permitted to 
make final settlements? 


Yes. The Contract Settlements Act gives 
contracting officers authority to make final 
settlements. Settlements for more than 
$50,000, however, are subject to review by 
a board of three officials. This is not ex- 
pected to cause any delay since review 
boards are directed solely to examine the 
over-all reasonableness of the settlement 
proposed. And, if a review board doesn’t 
act within 30 days after the settlement, 
agreement becomes automatic. 


What authority over settlements does 
the Comptroller General have? 


The Comptroller General is limited to de- 
termining whether payment was made in 
accordance with the settlement, and 
whether fraud is involved. Contractors 
must preserve records of their war con- 
tracts for five years. 


On what terms will settlements be made? 


Most settlements are expected to be made 
by negotiation. The contractor and the 
contracting officer are expected to confer 
and reach an agreement. Contractors are 
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advised to use one of two methods in pre- 
paring claims. The Government would 
prefer that you use the “inventory” 


method, whereby costs of the uncomplet- 


ed portion of the contract are determined 
by pricing inventory in detail. The con- 
tractor then would be given a reasonable 
profit allowance on such costs. The alterna- 
tive method is to calculate total costs of 
the contract to the date of termination, to 
which a profit allowance would be added. 
Then payments to be made for completed 
items would be deducted. 


If agreement cannot be reached by nego- 
tiation, the contracting officer can apply a 
formula. This formula provides for full 


payment for completed items, plus the. 


cost of all other work and a profit on that 
cost. Profits are to be limited to 2 per cent 
on inventory, and over-all profits on un- 
completed work cannot exceed 6 per cent. 
That over-all profit is before income taxes. 


What costs will be allowed and dis- 
allowed by the Government? 


In general, you can recover money spent 
for inventory, subcontractors’ claims, de- 
preciation, research expense, special tool- 
ing, loss on facilities used in the contract, 
special leases, advertising, interest on bor- 
rowed money, settlement expenses, cost of 
protecting and disposing of property, and 
initial costs of the contract. The Govern- 
ment will not pay for losses incurred on 
other contracts, expenses of converting 
plant and equipment to other uses, ex- 
penses due to negligence, costs in excess of 
those required for the contract, and costs 
already allowed in renegotiation. 


How should subcontractors’ claims be 
settled? 


In most instances, the Government will 
expect prime contractors to settle with 
their subcontractors. Contracting officers 
are authorized to permit reliable prime 
contractors to settle with subcontractors 
without review. In general, contracting 
officers are expected to limit or omit alto- 
gether a review of subcontract settle- 
ments. In special cases, contracting officers 
are authorized to settle directly with sub- 
contractors. This procedure is not expected 
to be followed except in cases where the 
prime contractor may be insolvent or 
where unnecessary delays are threatened. 


How should subcontractors proceed to 
get quick payment? 


If a subcontractor, you might be wise to 
consult the Smaller War Plants Corp. 


That agency is specifically directed by the 


law to assist small business firms in mak. 
ing settlements. SWPC can make interip 
loans and payments, and will help subeon. 
tractors in preparing their claims on te. 
minated contracts. The Government als 
can buy up your claim against a prime 
contractor if circumstances warrant such 
action. 













How will the Government make pay. 
ments on settled contracts? 


If settlement is by negotiation, the Goy. 
ernment contemplates paying for the con. 
tract within 30 days. If you need the cash, 
the Government is authorized to make 
partial advance payments or to arrange 
for interim loans through banks. These ad. 
vances are to consist of 100 per cent pay- 
ment for completed items and 90 per cent 
of amounts claimed for the costs on up. 
completed items. If you are dissatisfied 
with the settlement, and plan to appeal, 
you also will get 90 per cent of what the 
Government is willing to pay. 


Do you have to accept the Govern. 
ment’s settlement offer? 


No. If a contractor feels aggrieved by the 
decision of a contracting officer, he may 
appeal either to an Appeal Board, to be 
set up by the Director of Contract Settle. 
ment, or to the U.S. Court of Claims or 
to a U.S. district court. If a contractor is 
dissatisfied with the Appeal Board deci- 
sion, he may appeal that decision to a 
court within 90 days. To win an appeal, 
however, the contractor must establish 
that the amount due him on his claim ex- 
ceeds the amount allowed by the cor 
tracting agency. 


What can be done with Government 
property and equipment in the plant? 


Property not wanted by the contractor 
must be removed and stored within 60 
days after termination. If the Government 
fails to remove the property or equipment 
from your plant, you may have it removed 
yourself, at Government expense. This 
privilege now is extended to subcontractors 
as well as prime contractors. 


Are contract settlements exempt from 
renegotiation? 

No. The Renegotiation Law still applies to 
war profits after contract settlements. Re 
negotiation concerns over-all profits of a 
company from war business. Contract set- 
tlements, in general, will concern only pay- 
ments on specific contracts, although the 
Army plans to experiment with over-all 
company settlements in the near future. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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“FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES=ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 





There Can Be No Compromise! 


have been since 1830—when the first Fairbanks- 
Morse Scale was built. 


There can be no compromise in any industry where 
fast, accurate, reliable weighing is a factor. 


The decision of the scales must be final and abso- 
lute... with no tolerance for concessions or adjust- 
ments due to weighing inaccuracies. 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales more than meet that 
demand. They are accurate. They are reliable. They 


Today, Fairbanks-Morse Scales are found in every 


. type of industry. They are used not merely as scales, 


but as highly efficient production tools that speed 
operations and eliminate costly errors. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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FORGING FOURTH NEW DEAL: 
WHY FDR IS RUNNING AGAIN 


Program of World Co-operation, Broader Social Security at Home 


Industrial development of 
backward areas, agreements 
on air and sea transport 


A postwar New Deal is being shaped by 
White House plans and pronouncements 
It is interest in this New Deal, as much as 
the immediate problem of winning today’s 
wars, that led President Roosevelt to an- 
nounce his willingness to accept a fourth 
nomination and to seek a fourth term. 

The President already has given a gen- 
eral outline of his ideas for a domestic 
New Deal in postwar. The emphasis is 
upon aids to veterans, upon broader So- 
cial Security, upon Government assurance 
of minimum living standards to all. 

Plans for a world New Deal are shaping 
in conferences held or to be held. The em- 
phasis for that part of the program is upon 
a modified League of Nations to deal with 
postwar political problems. Stress is laid 
upon world organization to deal with cur- 
rency stabilization, investment banking, 
commodity price stabilization. The pro- 
gram involves opposition to cartel arrange- 
ments to divide world markets and calls for 
Government support of U.S. ventures in 
world aviation, shipping, communications. 

In fact, Mr. Roosevelt is placing much 
greater emphasis upon American partici- 
pation in world development for postwar 
than he did in three earlier New Deals. 

The first New Deal, offered in March, 
1933, called for a quick deflation as the 
cure for the nation’s troubles. This New 
Deal promised a sharp reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. It placed much re- 
liance upon world recovery as a basis for 
American prosperity. Mr. Roosevelt aban- 
doned this type of New Deal in July, 1933, 
when he acted to break up the world eco- 
nomic conference then meeting in London 
to try to find a basis for world recovery. 

_ The second New Deal was nationalistic 
‘im its basis. There was currency deprecia- 
‘tion. NRA, AAA and other alphabetical 
‘agencies undertook to give the nation a 
Planned recovery behind the world trade 
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barrier created by a devalued dollar. The 
second New Deal was knocked out by the 
Supreme Court in 1935 and 1936. 

A third New Deal then was built around 
a combination of pump priming, a meas- 
ure of planning for agriculture, Social Se- 
curity, use of taxing power to force income 
redistribution, Government-protected or- 
ganization for labor, and a gradual lower- 
ing of trade barriers. This third New Deal 
was pronounced dead by President Roose- 
velt in December, 1943. 

The fourth New Deal now is in process 
of gradual construction. Whether that 
construction is or is not completed will de- 
pend upon the success or lack of success 
of a campaign for a fourth term. 

The planning now under way is on a 
broad scale. It is geared in important part 
to the world, rather than to the United 





States alone. Yet there are important 
phases that relate to the postwar domestic 
situation. In its foreign aspects, the fourth 
New Deal, on the basis of present pla-s, 
concerns the following: 

League of Nations. Plans are being laid 
now for a meeting of representatives of the 
U.S., Britain, Russia and China, at which 
tentative agreement on the structure of 
the new League to follow this war will be 
sought. Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas are that the 
League would take the form of an assem- 
bly, in which all nations would be repre- 
sented; a council, which would be elected 
annually by the assembly and would in- 
clude the Big Four and a “suitable num- 
ber of other nations”; and a permanent 
court of international justice. The purpose 
of the League would be to assure politica! 
stability and military security for the 
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ee many a New Deal has died to be revived in a new form 
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world. Then, with stability and security 
assured, world-wide economic and finan- 
cial arrangements could be set up. 

Currency stabilization. Basic to the 
economic side of Mr. Roosevelt’s world 
New Deal is stabilization of the world’s 
currencies. Machinery to stabilize those 
currencies through an International Mone- 
tary Fund of $8,000,000,000 is being 
agreed upon by 44 nations in the confer- 
ence held at Bretton Woods, N. H. Toward 
this fund the U.S. would contribute 
$2,500,000,000. Individual countries could 
draw on this fund to finance their foreign 
trade during temporary periods when their 
imports exceed their exports The fund is 
designed to expand foreign trade by_giving 
the world’s traders a basis of confidence in 
the money of the various countries. 

World RFC. Tied in with the currency 
fund and serving as the heart of the eco- 
nomic New Deal for the world would be 
an international investment bank, plans 
for which likewise are being worked out 
at Bretton Woods. The bank would have 
a capital fund of $10,000,000,000, of which 
the U.S. eventually would put up one 
third. It would be similar in function to 
the U.S. Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
but in making its loans it would branch 
out into many other parts of the world— 
South America, China, Europe, the Brit- 
ish Empire, Russia. Mr. Roosevelt is said 
to believe that only through creation of 
such a bank can the world get back on its 
feet and avoid being forced once again 
into rigid controls similar to those adopted 
in Germany in the 1930s. 

Industrialization. Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram for world investment looks toward 
a high degree of industrial development in 
areas of the world now considered back- 
ward, but known to be rich in resources. 
Opportunities for such development are 
seen in such places as Brazil, the Middle 
East, Manchuria, Alaska and parts of 
Africa. The idea is that a program of this 
type not only will bring a higher standard 
of living in those countries, but also will 
bring more trade to the U.S. 

Cartels and tariffs. Devices that restrict 
trade, such as tariffs and privately oper- 
ated cartels, would be discouraged in the 
world New Deal. No sudden revision of 
tariffs would be made, but a gradual low- 
ering of barriers through the trade-agree- 
ment program would be continued. The 
U.S. would have a greatly expanded vol- 
ume of both exports and imports, if Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plans work out. 

Aviation and shipping. Under the plans 
now being shaped by Mr. Roosevelt, the 
U.S. would take a leading role in both 
the aviation and shipping of the world. In 
aviation, he favors the granting of basic 
flying and landing rights by all the na- 
tions, with commercial routes to be ar- 
ranged through negotiations between the 
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countries concerned. In shipping, he fa- 
vors U.S. retention of a merchant marine 
big enough to service this nation’s ex- 
panded Navy. World conferences to form 
agreements on both aviation and shipping 
may be held in the next few months. 

On the domestic side, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fourth New Deal would provide jobs in- 
directly through private industry rather 
than directly from the Government. How- 
ever, his plans would assign to the Gov- 
ernment an important role in maintaining 
a high level of private business activity. 

Savings. Mr. Roosevelt sees the $100,- 
000,000,000 in wartime savings by indi- 
viduals as the big pump primer of the 
postwar period. His program is, first, to 
keep these savings from causing an infla- 
tionary boom, and, second, to guide them 
into business channels in an orderly man- 
ner. To stimulate the useful expenditure 
of these savings would be the central aim 
of his fourth New Deal at home. 

Veterans. If any Government pump 
priming were needed, it would be done pri- 
marily through aid to the veterans. From 
demobilization pay, financial aid toward 
completing their education, and a bonus 
that has been promised, veterans of this 
war will be receiving $3,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000 a year from the Govern- 
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ment. In addition, they will get loans for 
the purchase or construction of homes, 
farms and business properties. 

Public works. There would be no revival 
of the Work Projects Administration. Nei- 
ther would there be any big-scale public 
program unless unemployment 
threatened to get out of hand. If it did, 
public works for which plans already were 
in readiness would be started. In any case, 
however, the Roosevelt program calls for 
going ahead with a system of superhigh- 
ways, already recommended to Congress. 

Prices and wages. The present ceilings 
on prices and freezing of wages would be 
ended as soon as supplies of goods were in- 
creased and danger of inflation had passed, 
Then, as scarcity tended to give way to 
surplus, the emphasis would shift to wage 
and price supports. The Wage and Hour 
Law, still operative, could be used as a 
brake to keep wages from falling too fast 
and far. On farm commodities, by act of 
Congress, price supports will be continued 
for two calendar years after the war’s end. 
A complicating factor, however, is that, if 
farm surpluses pile up, these guarantees 
might cost the Government several bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Social Security. Expansion of the exist- 
ing Social Security program already has 
been recommended to Congress by Mr. 
Roosevelt. Old-age insurance coverage 
would be extended to include domestic 
servants, farm workers and other groups. 
Disability insurance would protect work- 
ers up to their retirement age. Another 
form of insurance would provide medical 
and hospital care. Unemployment and old- 
age benefits would be increased. The pay- 
roll tax would be increased from 4 to 6 
per cent for employers and from 1 to 6 per 
cent for workers, thus raising an addi- 
tional $5,000,000,000 a year to finance the 
expanded program. 

Housing. Included in Mr. Roosevelt's 
proposed economic bill of rights is the 
“right of every family to a decent home.” 
Besides the special help for veterans, his 
fourth New Deal would include an expan- 
sion of the Government’s plans of slum 
clearance and aid to individual home buyers. 

Antitrust. The President does not plan 
any new program of business self-regula- 
tion, on the order of the old National Re- 
covery Administration, in the coming 
postwar period if he continues in office. He 
has no thought of continuing the War 
Production Board for this purpose. In- 
stead, the emphasis would be on use of the 
antitrust laws to force competition. The 
patent laws would be revised for the same 
purpose. Small business and new business 
would be aided through incentive taxation. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the fourth 
New Deal Mr. Roosevelt would like to 
place in effect.. Whether he will have the 
opportunity, time and the voters will tell 
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Vital role of Lend-Lease 
in providing power for 
break-through from East 


Germany at last is face to face with the 
prospect of complete defeat. That prospect 
is brought home to her troops and to her 
people by the approach of victorious Rus- 
sian armies to German soil in East Prussia. 

Panic begins to take hold among the 
Germans. They see Allied armies closing 
in from Russia, from Italy, from Nor- 
mandy. They are trapped in an area that 
Jooks small in terms of American distances. 
They are bombed from overhead. They are 
attacked from behind by enslaved people 
who want to win back freedom. 

The composite map, which puts Berlin 
in the position of Kansas City, gives a 
clue to the feelings of the Germans. It is 
as if powerful forces were driving on 





KNOCKOUT BY RUSSIA? 
GROWING PANIC OF NAZIS 


Onrush of Red Army as U.S. and Britain Press from West and South 


Kansas City from South Bend, from 
Louisville, from San Antonio and from 
Northern New Mexico. U.S:-British forces 
in the South and West are 650 miles from 
Berlin, and Russian forces in the East are 
450 miles from the German capital. 

The truth is that Russian victories are 
forcing Hitler and the German High Com- 
mand to consider a sweeping revision of 
strategy, and retreats to shorten lines. 
Here’s the situation at a glance: 

The German plan. Until now, - Hitler’s 
strategy has called for holding the line 
around the entire perimeter of Nazi Eu- 
rope. The plan has staked everything on 
defensive fighting in the East and South, 
so as to spare strong German forces for 
offensive fighting in the West. The Rus- 
sians were to be checked along defense 
lines anchored to cities and villages for- 
tified as “hedgehogs.” The war was to be 
won or stalemated in the West through 
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the smashing of U.S. and British invasion 
armies. 

The upset. Weaknesses of the plan be- 
gan to develop in Italy and Normandy. 
Now, the Eastern part of the plan is being 
wrecked by the Russians. Huge holes are 
being opened in Germany’s Eastern de- 
fenses. The Russian drive threatens to 
engulf all three Baltic states. Russian ad- 
vance patrols are pushing into East Prus- 
sia, where the families of the German 
generals have their big estates. 

Demand for new plan. Today, in Ger- 
many, a clamor is rising for a new plan 
that will shift troops to stop the oncom- 
ing Russians. To make such a shift, Ger- 
many must shorten her lines or weaken 
other fronts, for there is no strategic re- 
serve within the Reich to be drawn upon. 
The possibilities of big retreats, from the 
Balkan states, from Greece, from Norway, 
from Finland, are forced upon Germany’s 
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consideration. Even the gamble of launch- 
ing an all-out counterattack on the Nor- 
mandy beachhead before making a shift 
to the Russian front may have to be 
taken. Germany’s dilemma is the back- 
ground of the big question mark of the 
war. 

The unanswered question. Russia seem- 
ingly is creating an opportunity to defeat 
Germany within the three or four months 
of good fighting weather that are in pros- 
pect for 1944. Any general shift of German 
forces, while it could shorten lines, would 
give the Allies a chance to strike in a time 
of weakness. Each Nazi retreat 
would tighten the ring of air 
bases around Germany. 

The question is whether the 
Allied side is in position to take 
full advantage of its opportuni- 
ties. The question has aroused 
widely differing opinions. One 
view is that Russia alone will 
quickly finish off Germany. An 
opposite view is that, once the 





creases its output, while Germany’s war 
industry falls behind under intensive 
bombing. America, Britain and Canada 
have supplied Russia with 9,214 tanks, 
4,841 guns, 40,227,000 shells and 1,316,- 
200,000 cartridges. 


In air power, the Russians also are in. 


the ascendancy. Russian-made and Rus- 
sian-manned planes have joined the Amer- 
icans and British in driving the German 
air force from the skies. America and Brit- 
ain, together, have sent Russia 12,250 
planes. 

As to transport, Russian skill plus Lend- 
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and 476,000 tons of aviation fuel to help 
out. Germany’s oil supply is being cut 
lower and lower by bombing. 

Due to the tremendous quantities of 
ammunition, fuel and supplies that are | 
used up by a fighting army, it is not tg 
be expected that the Russian offensive can 
keep up its present pace indefinitely, 
Sooner or later a Russian drive on any 
front is sure to outrun its supplies, and 
be forced to pause and stock up again, | 
But the Russians do have the military 
power and transport facilities to open q_ 
new front when an offensive slows down, 

It remains doubtful if the Rus. 




























Germans are driven back into 
their own country, the Russian 
offensive will stop at the border 
and let the United States and 
Britain take over the burden of 
the war. 

The true answer to the ques- 
tion of the Allies’ chances for a 
quick victory is to be found in 
the situations prevailing on the 
different fronts. 

The Russian front. Here the 
question centers on the qualities 
of the opposing forces. Has Rus- 
sia the will, the strength and the 
transport to keep up her present 
pace? 

As to intent, informed officials do not 
doubt Russia’s determination to end the 
war victoriously this year. The Russians 
are not stopping at the German border. 
They are headed for Berlin, and have de- 
clared their intention to get there in 1944. 

As to military strength, the Russians 
are superior to the opposing forces. In man 
power at the front, they probably are at 
least 50 per cent stronger. Like American 
naval methods of by-passing some Japa- 
nese island strongholds while surrounding 
and smashing others, the Russian system 
holds down its losses while inflicting heavy 
casualties in reducing Germany’s “hedge- 
hog” cities on the Eastern Front. From 
top to bottom, the Russian Army is 
younger and more vigorous. Russia has 
large reserves of man power. Germany’s 
reserves are exhausted. She is up against 
a real man-power crisis. 

In fire power, the Russians likewise have 
a steadily rising margin of superiority. 
This applies to artillery, tanks, small arms, 
ammunition. Russia’s war industry, less 
and less a target of bombers, steadily in- 
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Lease help from America explains the pres- 
ent break-through on the Eastern Front. 
After amassing huge quantities of sup- 
plies, the Russians achieved surprise in 
hitting north of the Lwow sector, where 
the Germans had massed their strength 
for expected attack. 

Pressing into service every type of ani- 
mal-drawn and self-propelled vehicle, the 
Russians have been able to outrun the 
Germans in areas not well supplied with 
good roads. They have honored their en- 
gineers for development of devices to 
speed up repairs of roads and railroads. 
But men are said to be punished severely, 
even shot, for wasteful handling of motor 
trucks. 

The United States alone has supplied 
Russia with 212,168 motor trucks, 241 lo- 
comotives, 1,154 railroad cars, 17,017 mo- 
torcycles. Britain and Canada, together, 
have sent 8,649 trucks. 

Russia also has oil from her fields in the 
Caucasian and Ural regions to keep her 
military machine in high-speed operation. 
America has sent Russia four oil refineries 


—Alexander in Phi adelphia Evening Bulletin 


TEACHING THE MAN WHO WROTE THE BOOK 


sians alone, without help of Brit. 
ish and American  offensives,” 
would be able to knock out the 
Germans this year. But there are 
other fronts to consider: 

The Normandy front. There, 
after a surprise, a brilliant land. 
ing and capture of Cherbourg, 
the British and American offen- 
sives slowed down. Bad weather 
for a time checked the flow of 
supplies. It kept Allied airplanes | 
grounded, so the big advantage 
of air supremacy temporarily was 
lost. The Germans managed to 
bring up supplies and reinforce- 
ments during this period and by 
night. A chance to strike deep 
into France while the Germans 
were off balance was missed. The 
Allies cautiously turned to attri- 
tion methods while fighting in 






















difficult terrain for position and és 
while building up supplies for a 
big push. F 





On the Italian front, the Al- 
lies after a year of preparation 
did break through and are on the march, 

But now they are beginning to outrun 0 
their supplies. 

On these three fronts alone, the Ger- 
mans recently lost close to 200,000 men as 
prisoners. The Germans face a fourth front 0 
in the air. They are up against a fifth 
front, which is the underground warfare 


waged by patriot forces behind the Ger- P 
man lines in captive countries. 1 
It is combined power on all fronts, 0 


rather than the force of the Russians alone, 
that gives the Allies their chance to knock 
out Germany in the next few months. A 
smashing American-British offensive is 
promised later in Normandy. But, since 
encountering the adversities of weather h 
and the cleverness of German resistance, 0 
Allied commanders have been saying that 
a long, slow job lies ahead. 

Yet the American-British armies are 
equipped as no other armies for a war of 
fast movement. If that type of war in the 
West is co-ordinated with the Russian 
blitz in the East, the Allies may be able 
to beat Germany before the snow flies. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activitit, 


ITS NOT THE HEAT... 


And it’s not always the humidity either. 
More often than not it’s the clothes a 
man wears that make him uncomfort- 
able in hot weather. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, wait until you see how cucumber 
cool you will be in a suit fabric proc- 
essed with special new synthetic resin 
finishes recently developed for the 
textile industry. 

Rayon, for example, can now ‘be 
processed to bring a feeling of refresh- 
ing coolness and well being to the 
wearer, as well as new beauty, greater 
durability and a better drape to a suit of 
clothes. And what is more, it can be 
made to retain its shape and fit under 
repeated cleanings—and be shrink- and 
wrinkle-resistant too. Clothed in such 
a fabric you not only can feel cooler but 


MOLDING 


keep up a spruce appearance easier. 

New synthetic resin textile finishes 
that make such improvements possible 
were developed by American Cyanamid. 
They open up the way to a whole array 
of exciting new fabric blends, not 
only of rayon but of wool and 
cotton and combinations of all 
three. They also offer new possi- 
bilities for styling and designing 
because of the interesting new 
effects and greater durability they 
give to fabrics. In addition, they 
are easy and economical to apply. 
Used today largely for military 
purposes, these textile finishes 
are ushering in a new era in 
peacetime textiles. 

This is one way that Cyanamid 
is helping the textile industry im- 


THE FUTURE 


prove its products through research and 
the development of better materials. It 
is part of the diversified chemical serv- 
ice Cyanamid offers to manufacturers 
in many fields. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
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' Chungking Government's 
need for huge loans and 
agricultural assistance 















Once again the eyes of Yankee traders 
are on the Orient. Ever since the days of 
the China Clippers, down through the era 
' of the Open Door to the present, Ameri- 
cans have been attracted by the idea of 
| great economic expansion in the Far East. 
Now Vice President Wallace has added 
Giberia to China as a field for U.S. devel- 
‘opment. He sees vast markets and numer- 
‘ous jobs, the growth of industry and com- 
rmerce beyond the far shores of the Pacific, 
with particular benefit to the U.S. West 
' Coast. Such predictions have been made 
© before. All have fallen short of fulfillment. 
_ Predictions today, however, are based 
on a postwar New Deal for China. Chinese 
| are talking postwar dollar loans in terms 
_ of billions. They want to build highways 
and railroads, power plants and steel mills, 
textile factories and new industries. These 
proposals are the basis for forecasts that 
the postwar era will see a vast and sudden 
| expansion in Asia that will open a huge 
market for U.S. goods. 

A closer appraisal of China’s prospects, 
_ however, reveals this situation: 

In. agriculture. About three fourths of 
China’s 450,000,000 people eke a precari- 
ous living from overworked soil. The aver- 
age farm is only four acres, tilled by primi- 
tive methods. Landlords customarily de- 
mand exorbitant rents. Result is that most 
Chinese live at just above the starvation 
level,. without any purchasing power to 
buy many of the world’s goods. 

China’s first need is agricultural reform 


ny activites 


on amounting almost to revolution. Peasants 
_— must learn to use the simplest of modern 
il farm implements. Landlords must be made 


to realize that peasants cannot prosper 
under a 30 per cent interest rate. 

In resources. China, proper, has large 
deposits of coal, antimony, tin and tung- 
sten. There are some deposits of iron and 
oil, but scarcely enough to industrialize a 
population four times the size of the U.S. 

Chinese industry now is confined to tex- 
tiles, food processing, and small metal and 
chemical plants. Aside from river systems, 
transport depends largely upon human 
backs. Only 5 per cent of China’s traffic 
moves by truck or rail. 

In Manchuria. In the northern provinces 
of Manchuria, China appears to have the 
best chance of development. That is an 
area about the size of Oregon, Washing- 
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FAR EAST AS TRADE AREA 


Slight Prospect of Profitable Markets for U.S. in China and Siberia 








—China Film from Paul Guillumette 


GENERALISSIMO & MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
... the terms, short or long, held many risks 


ton, Idaho and Montana. Population is 
about 41,000,000 It is rich in iron, coal, oil, 
timber and arable land. Presumably Man- 
churia will be restored to China after the 
war, but, again, this region scarcely prom- 
ises to make China rich and productive as 
modern industrial nations are measured. 

All this suggests that the postwar indus- 
trialization of China must be a long-term 
process, requiring decades. Loans for this 
purpose cannot be expected on a normal 
commercial basis. The Chinese simply can- 
not be expected to develop the export 
trade that would service such loans, let 
alone repay them. 

In the past, China never had been a 
great trading nation. Her best export year 
was in 1928, when she marketed $704,000,- 
000 worth of products. That amounted to 
less than 1 per cent of the world’s trade of 
that year. As a market for U.S. goods also, 
China reached a peak in 1928, when she 
bought $137,661,000 worth. That account- 
ed for only 2.7: per cent of U.S. exports. 

The future of China as a market, there- 
fore, appears to depend primarily on large- 
scale loans from this country, or other 
countries, extended on exceedingly liberal 
terms. That would mean loans either made 
or guaranteed by governments. Otherwise, 
China’s development promises to be too 





slow a process to solve many postwar 
problems for this country’s newly indus- 
trialized Western States. 

Even long-term Government loans are 
likely to run into complications. 

Financially, China now looks like a poor 
risk. Foreign countries have renounced ex- 
traterritorial privileges and no longer can 
administer Chinese customs to secure their 
loans. There is today no fixed body of 
commercial or trade laws that can guar- 
antee judicious use or eventual repayment 
of advances. And Chinese resentment to 
foreign influence is said to be growing. 

Politically, China is disorganized. Gen- 
eralissimo and Madam Chiang Kai-shek 
enjoy a high degree of personal leadership, 
but their Chungking Government has little 
influence with Chinese Communists or in- 
dividual war lords. 

As for Siberia, this area is a remote part 
of Russia. The Soviet Government now 
is busy building up Central Russia behind 
the Urals, and after the war will devote 
its energies to restoring European Russia. 
By the time Siberian development is 
undertaken, Russia probably could handle 
the task without much outside aid. 

Markets for U.S. goods in the Orient, 
therefore, do not promise to solve many 
important trade problems after the war. 
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Issue of Negro Vote: 


Problem Facing Democrats 
Rivalry of Parties to Win Support of Bloc That Could Be Decisive 


Threat of Southern revolt, 
need of Northern support 
complicate race question 


An air of critical decision overhung the 
Democratic ‘Party as it gathered for its 
convention at Chicago. It faced the prob- 
lem of putting together a ticket and a 
platform designed to win the vote of the 
Negroes in the North and of white-suprem- 
acy advocates in the South, the vote of 
organized labor in the North and of labor 
critics in the South. The preconvention 
nomination of President Roosevelt for a 
fourth term and his acceptance were not 
the full answer for the Democrats. 

Republicans are mapping strategy and 
awaiting the outcome, working Negroes 
into their campaign organization. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and party leaders have 
held long conferences. The President talked 
with Southern Democrats and with North- 
ern Negro leaders. Should Henry A. Wal- 
lace be put on the ticket? Or should a com- 
promise candidate, such as, for instance, 
Senator Barkley of Kentucky, take his 
place? Should the party have a long or a 





short platform? These were questions they 
sought to answer. To drop Mr. Wallace or 
write a short platform that ignored racial 
problems, would risk Negro and labor sup- 
port in the North. To keep Mr. Wallace 
and promise broader opportunity for the 
Negro would further irritate an already 
rebellious South. 

The threat of Southern revolt from the 
party is more rampant than at any time 
since the fatal split of 1860, which kept 
the Democrats from power for 24 years. 
And, just as in 1860, the tug is between a 
rural South and an industrial North. Again, 
the Negro is one of the dominant issues. 
Northern votes in decisive quarters rest 
upon a pledge of a fourth New Deal with 
broader opportunity for the Negro. But 
Southern Democrats think their traditional 
way of life in the South is doomed to ex- 
tinction by a continuance of the New Deal. 

The Negro vote, barred from general 
expression in the South, can be a powerful 
factor in swinging enough Northern and 
Border States to all but give the election 
to the party that wins that vote. 

California, in the Far West, has 90,000 
Negroes of voting age, which is enough 





—Press Association 


NEGROES REGISTERING FOR THE VOTE 
.-. the ballot may be in Pandora's box 
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to decide a close election in that State. 

But the broadest effect would be in IIli- 
nois, with upward of 200,000 Negroes of 
voting age; Indiana, with 80,000; Michigan, 
with 137,000; New Jersey, with 140,000; 
New York, with 392,000; Ohio, with 191,- 
000; Pennsylvania, with 312,000; and the 
Border States of Kentucky, with 137,000 
Negro voters; Missouri, with 165,000; Ok- 
lahoma, with 98,000; West Virginia, with 
70,000, and Tennessee, with 308,000. 

These 13 States hold a total of 264 
electoral votes. Only 266 are needed to 
elect-a President. 

The margin of Mr. Roosevelt’s victory 
in Illinois in 1940 was only 100,000. Mr. 
Roosevelt lost Indiana to Wendell Willkie 
by only 25,000 votes. With the Negro vote, 
Mr. Roosevelt carried Kentucky by 146, 
000 in 1940. A Democratic candidate for 
Governor, without the Negro vote, lost 
the State to a Republican in 1943. Mr. 
Willkie carried Michigan by only 6,900 
votes in 1940. 

New Jersey went to Mr. Roosevelt in 
1940 by 71,000 votes. He captured New 
York by only 243,000, Ohio by 146,000, 
Pennsylvania by 281,000, Tennessee by 
182,000. There were enough Negro votes to 
supply the margin of victory in Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New ¥ork, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee. And, without the Negro vote, Mr. 
Roosevelt would have lost all of these 


* except Indiana and Michigan, which were 


lost to him in spite of the Negro vote. 

Negroes vote largely as a unit. They 
cluster in the same neighborhoods in the 
North, read their own newspapers, listen 
to the same leaders, and vote for or against 
a man or a party according to what that 
person or party is doing to help broaden 
the opportunities for Negroes. 

The Democratic Party in the South was 
the party of the slaveowners before the 
Civil War. The Republican Party of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was the one that freed the 
slaves. Negroes still think of the parties in 
those terms. Mr. Roosevelt is the first Dem- 
ocrat who ever has had broad, national 
support’ from the Negroes. Negro leaders 
say they voted for him in spite of his party. 

In recent elections the Negro vote 
has been drifting back toward the Re- 
publicans. Most of the Northern Negro 
districts now are represented in Congress 
by Republicans. Some estimates say that 
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VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 
Would it be one... 


80 per cent of the Negroes in Cleveland 
are registered as Republicans. 

Thoughtful Negroes list as factors in 
turning the Negro vote toward the Re- 
publicans the attacks upon Negroes made 
by Southern Democrats in Congress and 
the renewed campaign for white supremacy 
in the South. Along with those are com- 
plaints of discrimination against Negroes 
in the armed services and in areas in which 
Negro troops have been trained. 

These men argue that Mr. Roosevelt, as 
Commander in Chief, could have done 
more toward removing these discrimina- 
tions. They contend that Mr. Roosevelt 
should have made a radio address to the 
nation condemning race riots at the time 
of the Detroit outbreak last year. And 
they think Mr. Roosevelt could have 
thrown more weight behind the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. 


But, in spite of their complaints, many — 


Negro leaders say Mr. Roosevelt has a 
good chance of holding the Negro vote 
this autumn. In this field, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt is the President’s greatest asset. 
The Negroes regard her as their sincerest 
friend in the Administration. 

The campaign tactics openly avowed by 
Negro leaders is to play the Republicans 
against the Democrats in an effort to get 
the most they can for their race. They feel 
that they owe nothing to either of the two 
parties. They go to the Democratic Con- 
vention with a platform pledge from the 
Republicans broader than anything offered 
previously since the reconstruction period. 

The Republicans promised: a congres- 
sional inquiry into mistreatment, segrega- 
tion and discrimination against Negroes 
in the armed forces, with corrective leg- 
islation; a permanent Fair Employment 


Practice Commission; a _ constitutional 
amendment to abolish the poll tax; efforts 
to enact an antilynching measure. 

Southerners are bracing themselves 
against any such Democratic promises in 
their platform. This is one of the reasons 
why the drive for a short platform, which 
would let the candidate rest on a few broad 
principles, was started. By so doing, the 
Southern battle might be avoided, the 
pressure lessened, and Mr.-Roosevelt could 
campaign on his record in domestic affairs. 

Any effort to write into the platform 
detailed promises of new benefits to 
Negroes or of new liberal legislation in the 
domestic field will blast open a Pandora’s 
box of Southern complaints. The lid al- 
ready is loose. Many a Southern delegate 
is going to the convention with the plain 
understanding that he will fight to keep 
the Democratic Party a party of white 
supremacy. 

These demands are hottest in Texas, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, all of 
which have taken steps that would enable 
them to divert their electoral votes to 
another Democrat if the delegates come 
away from the convention dissatisfied. 
These States have a total of 40 electoral 
votes, or seven votes fewer than New 
York alone. They have five more votes 
than Pennsylvania. A vigorous white- 
supremacy plank would imperil the Demo- 
cratic chances of taking both New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Already some Democrats, aroused by 
the action of these three States, are say- 
ing that, if the revolters go through with 
the plan they have outlined, the action 
will bring the entire Electoral College 
system up for review. They point out that 
ten Southern States, which hold 21.4 per 
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cent of the electoral votes, cast only a 
shade more than 8 per cent of the total 
popular vote in the last presidential elec- 
tion. 

Such a system, these Democrats argue, 
throws doubt upon the whole electoral 
system. In the last presidential election, 
South Carolina cast 97,000 votes. It has 
eight electoral votes. Connecticut cast al- 
most 800,000 votes in the general election. 
And it has eight electoral votes. These are 
some of the figures that are being worked 
out by Southerners who are arguing that, 
if the revolters in Southern States go 
through with their plans, they may help 
to smash an electoral system that already 
tends to give the South a vast advantage 
in the choice of a President. 

Texans are moving steadily ahead with 
plans that, as they stand now, would make 
it virtually impossible for a Democrat in 
that State who wishes to vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt to do so. Administration men 
are hopeful that they will be able to work 
out some arrangement that will alter that 
situation before November. But they are 
not certain now what form a compromise 
might take. 

Anti-Roosevelt Democrats are planning 
to hold a meeting in Chicago shortly after 
the regular Democratic Convention at 
which they expect to name a ticket of 
their own. Senator O’Daniel, of Texas, is 
spoken of as their probable candidate. The 
Senator is one of the top leaders of the 
rebel movement and already has taken his 
campaign to the radio. His chief threat is 
to lift the 23 electoral votes of Texas out 
of the Roosevelt column in November. 
One of the big jobs of the convention is 
to remove the threats of the Southern 
revolters. 
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NEW CRISIS IN TRAVEL 





Impact of Money-Laden Workers on Overtaxed Trains and Busses 


Decrease in military load 
offset by nonessential use 
of transport by civilians 


A new crisis is developing in travel by 
rail and bus. This crisis is not the result 
of military travel. Troop movements have 
fallen off substantially. The crisis now is 
caused by the inflation of incomes that 
war has produced. Civilians with more 
dollars than ever before find they can 
spend those dollars, unrationed and with 
near-prewar buying power, for travel. 

The result is a travel inflation. People 
are piling on trains and busses to go places, 
often when there is no need for them to 
go. On the railroads, travel runs 25 per 
cent higher than a year ago, though it still 
is under the peak of last August. So many 
persons are traveling that sometimes peo- 
ple who must travel, on business or for 
urgent personal reasons, cannot get on 
trains. More often, they get on but suffer 
inconvéniences of crowding, delay and in- 
ability to get meals. 

Now the Government has injected a 
new risk into travel by authorizing the 
railroads to cancel a traveler’s reserva- 
tions, at any time or place, if his space is 
needed for a sick or wounded serviceman. 
That risk, however, is being exaggerated. 
Reports are circulating that travel reser- 
vations no longer have any value, that 
civilians with reservations are being 
thrown off trains. Actually, few cancella- 
tions are in sight because most of the 
wounded will be carried on hospital trains, 
with cars earmarked well in advance. Can- 
cellations may occur where the wounded 
travel singly or in small groups on regular 
trains. There are no cancellations, how- 
ever, merely to accommodate nonwounded 
military personnel. 

The developing crisis is in the sheer 
growth of travel. Civilians are crowding 
on the trains faster than the troops move 
off. This increased travel is having to be 
carried by the railroads without an in- 
crease in equipment. As a result, the 
swollen civilian travel pushes the railroads 
close to their passenger-carrying limit. 
Beyond that limit, many who must travel 
will find it impossible to ride unless un- 
necessary travel is prevented. The big 
question now is whether the growth of 
travel will be arrested before necessary 
travelers are crowded off the trains. 

As of today, the outlook is as follows: 

Troop travel. Large-scale troop move- 
ments on the railroads have dropped about 
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a third from their peak. In May, only 
642,000 soldiers were carried in such move- 
ments. That drop relieves the chief cause 
of travel jams earlier in the war. Before 
half the Army was sent overseas, 50 per 
cent of the country’s 8,200 sleeping cars 
‘and almost a third of its 21,000 coaches 
were tied up in troop movements, large 
and small. Now many of these cars are 
released for other travel. 

Furlough travel. Travel by the armed 
forces on furloughs and passes still runs 
heavy. As troops move overseas in large 
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Bus travel. Last year’s record-breaking 
bus travel was nearly three times that of 
1939. This year’s increase is small, but only 
because there is little room for more pas- 
sengers. 

Plane travel. The Army has turned back 
57 planes to the air lines. This gives them 
a total of 257, which they expect to in- 
crease to 300 by the year end. The planes 
are packed. Only one person in 25 travels 
without a priority. 

Travel by car. A few persons who can 
save their A gas will drive on very short 





—Press 


- «- mileage spurted with income 


numbers, however, this travel will decline. 

Civilian travel. Travel by civilians in- 
creases for many reasons. War workers 
want a change of scene. People travel to 
visit friends, for weekends at home or in 
sightseeing, or to go to the races. Now va- 
cation travel is increasing. No letup is in 
sight until after Labor Day, at the earliest. 

These conditions crowd all available 
means of transportation. 

Train travel. Generally, Pullmans are 
filled and people are standing in coaches, 
though here and there the railroads have 
space to spare. Reservations, especially, 
are hard to get and ‘crowding is particu- 
larly acute from Chicago and St. Louis 
to the Far West. Another extra-tight area 
is between Washington, D.C. and the 
Southeast. 


vacation trips, instead of staying at home 
or piling on trains and busses. The effect 
on total travel will be small. No more gas 
is in sight. 

Virtually the whole of the travel prob- 
lem, then, centers on trains and _ busses. 
Government action can solve it only as 


-the 20 per cent or more of unnecessary 


travel can be sorted from the necessary 
travel. The Government has brought about 
the cancellation of 70 conventions, put 
Government special trains under firmer 
control and stopped some persons from 
traveling through appeals and warnings. 
Travel rationing and priorities still are 
shunned as hopelessly burdensome. 

No thoroughgoing relief is in sight until 
unnecessary travellers have fewer dollars 
to spend for travel. 
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ILL THEY EVER mount a 

Ww Diesel Tractor alongside the 
cannon on a courthouse lawn to 
honor this great combat weapon ? 


——__——_ & Anyway, it’s an idea! For here’s a 


peace-time builder that’s a sensation 
on the battlefield, winning praises from 
Gls and Generals alike—moving dirt, 
rock, sand, frozen tundra and jungle 
swamp—by the ton and in a hurry. 


Tens of thousands of International 
Tractors are serving the military— 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps and the Air Forces. Tractors pave 
the way for airpower, footpower and 
firepower ... All honor to the men who 
drive them! 


While these tractors are fighting on 
the battlefront, it’s up to all tractor 


operators to conserve equipment here 
on the home front. Make it last! Har- 
vester and the International Power 
Distributors stand ready to see you 
through. ; 


If your need for new equipment is 
vital to the war effort, we will have 
equipment for you. If your need is less 
vital we will safeguard your present 
International Power with every serv- 
ice at our command. 


And in the meantime, let’s all re- 
member that it’s up to all of us to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on 
the food front—give to the blood bank 
—buy extra War Bonds—fight inflation. 
FOR VICTORY. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


oe | 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
: Power for Wictory... Power for Peace | 
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Our Low Health Record: 
What Draft Has Revealed 


Large Proportion of Selectees Found Unsuited 
For Service Because of Mental and Physical Ills 


Efforts to bring medical 
aid and hospitalization 
to more of population 


Facts uncovered by the war concerning 
the physical unfitness of the men of this 
country are beginning now to have their 
first repercussions. A Congress committee 
is exploring the situation revealed by 
physical examinations for the draft. Out 
of that gxploration very probably is to 
come a renewed demand for broader So- 
cial Security—disability insurance, hos- 
pitalization, maybe a start toward state 
medicine for persons other than war 
veterans. 

Facts themselves are these: 

Not far from one out of two men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 38, examined 
for military service, has been unable to 
meet the Army-Navy physical require- 
ments. This fact alone is something of a 
shock to a nation that thought itself rug- 
ged and healthy. Furthermore there is 
evidence that the health of Americans has 
improved little, if any, in the years since 
the first World War. 

At least 15 to 20 per cent of the ail- 
ments for which men are rejected for 
military service could have been corrected. 
Malnutrition may have been a major 
cause for bad teeth and tuber- 
culosis. Mental disorders are 
widespread. 

What Congressmen now are 
learning is this: 

Mental diseases. More than 
30 per cent of the men reject- 
ed have mental diseases or 
mental deficiencies. Mental 
discharges are more prevalent 
among white persons than 
among Negroes—18.3 per cent 
to 9.6 per cent—but Negroes 
account for 31.5 per cent of 
the mental deficiencies as 
against 9.5 per cent among 
whites. Illiterates are included 
in the mental deficiency class- 
ification. 

Physical defects. Men are 
being rejected for many phys- 
ical ailments. Among the lead- 
ing ones are these: 

Obvious defects. Out of ev- 
ery 10 men. one is being re- 
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jected because of such manifest defects 
as missing arms or legs, blindness, deaf- 
ness, etc. 

Bone and muscular defects. Broken 
bones and other ailments of the bone and 
muscular structures take the next high- 
est toll, 7.5 per cent. 

Venereal diseases. Syphilis and _ other 
venereal diseases are next, with 7.1 per 
cent. 

Heart ailments. These account for 6.5 
per cent of the rejections. 

Eye and ear troubles, tuberculosis, bad 
teeth and hernia are among the other lead- 
ing causes of rejection. ; 

With this evidence, Congress is look- 
ing for a way to make the country more 
healthy. These methods are under consid- 
eration: 

Health insurance. A plan to extend 
Social Security benefits to include hos- 
pital and medical care now is before Con- 
gress. This proposal has been assailed 
as “socialized medicine” and has won lit- 
tle support so far. It has the backing of 
President Roosevelt. 

More hospitals. Extension of hospital 
facilities to all parts of the country— 
with a system of health centers in rural 
areas—is proposed by Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General. Since hospitals seldom 
are self-supporting and must rely for sup- 





port upon contributions from private 
sources or Government subsidies, many 
rural and low-income areas have gone un- 
served. The Parran program calls for more 
than 400,000 new hospital beds and re- 
placement beds at a cost of $2,000,000,000. 
Private hospital authorities are in favor 


. of federal grants to the States for hospital 


construction. 

Education. Physical defects are not con- 
fined to low-income groups that are unable 
to pay for adequate medical care. This 
situation is ascribed to indifference among 
those who can afford medical care. It is 
argued that this is partly the fault of the 
educational system, that schools have neg- 
lected physical conditioning in favor of 
“book learning.” Formation of a committee 
of the American Medical Association and 
Government’s physical fitness officials is 
proposed, with a view to making the 
country health conscious. 

Pooling medical knowledge. Some 
Government planners would like to see 
a system worked out that would enable 
physicians to pool their knowledge of 
methods of preventing disease. They say 
that lack of knowledge often is as respon- 
sible for inadequate care as lack of hos- 
pitals or physicians. 

The high rejection rate in the draft is 
considered a good indicator of the state 
of health of the country. It does not mean 
that all rejected men are unfit for civilian 
life. Most of them are able to function 
more or less normally. It does mean, how- 
ever, that close to 50 per cent of the 
country’s young men lack the physical 
qualities needed in time of emergency. 
It also means that the war could have 
been fought with fewer fathers and less 
disruption of family life if the country 
had been healthier. 


—Press Association 


DRAFT EXAMINATION: The flower of manhood was a long way from blooming 
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“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 

“Well, wear one of Jean’s, dear.” 

“Mother! My shoe sole is loose.” 

“Well, wear a pair of Joan's shoes, 
then.” 


That’s how it goes when you have 
twins in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “inter- 
changeability of parts.” And it’s been 
a General Motors keynote since the 
earliest days, 


Long ago, General Motors men saw 
that this simple, early-American prin- 
ciple must be applied intensively if 
they were ever going to make more 
and better things for more people. 


For such interchangeability is the key 


to mass production. It is the only way 
to make large volumes of good things 
at low cost. 


And today, under the vast destruction 
of war, “mass interchangeability” of 
parts is literally a life saver. It enables 
us to mass-produce planes, tanks, 
guns, heavy and light war material 
without end. And that means work- 
ing with tolerances so close that air- 
plane engines of the same type can 
be repaired from each other’s parts or 
spare parts. Each will fit with jewel- 
like precision. And the same is true 
of other complicated ordnance. 


and repair planes under fire. Precious 
minutes are saved for our side because 
every part fits. 


American industry is replete with 
many such remarkable manufacturing 
achievements because here men have 
always received just rewards for de- 
vising or perfecting them. 


That is the idea responsible for the 
good, full life we knew in prewar 
times. It has been of great aid to the 
war effort. And it will produce more 
and better things for more people in 
the years to come. 


Think of that when you see a GENERAL Motors 


newsreel of ground crews work- 
ing frantically to replace parts 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 


CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER e¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Buy War Bonds 











GMC TRUCK AND COACH 





You'd be proud of our work, Paul Revere! 


It is some sort of understatement to say that Paul 
Revere would be quite surprised if he were to walk 
through one of the plants that carries on the business 
he founded. 

But, on the other hand, it is very likely that he 
would grasp clearly the purpose and workings of the 
great, complicated, marvelous tools he would find, 
and whose functioning is a ceaselessly repeated indus- 
trial miracle. For Paul Revere acquired the “know-how” 
of production the hard way. Through seven years of 
tough apprenticeship, he learned that working with 
metals is not just a matter of book knowledge, but 
of “‘feel”’ and experience. 

A diligent worker and a skilled craftsman himself, 
Paul Revere knew the worth of manpower. In his roll- 
ing mill he sought to employ only the best men he 
could find, and set a tradition for excellence of pro- 


duction which has been preserved steadfastly. Today, 
standing behind every Revere metal, are thousands 
upon thousands of trained men. Even in these times, 
when so many of us must leave our jobs to obey the 
call of our country, every fifth man has been working 
at Revere for more than fifteen years. 

This combination of experience in management and 
in men has enabled us to meet the exacting demands 
of war production worthily. In the course of this war 
work, we've added greatly to our knowledge. We've 
learned to work with steel, with aluminum, with mag- 
nesium. We've developed new alloys of copper and 
copper-base products. As a result, just as war found 
us ready to help meet the nation’s needs, so we are 
now prepared to help fill the changed requirements 
of a revitalized American industry in brighter days 
to come. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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START OF FOURTH-TERM DRIVE 


FDR’s Pre-Convention Announcement of Willingness to Serve Again 


Agreement with de Gaulle 
on rule in liberated areas. 
New tasks for Big Three 


The silence in President Roosevelt’s of- 
fice was broken only by the rustle of 
paper under hurrying pencils and the 
tones of a voice that three times had won 
the support of an American electorate. 
Mr. Roosevelt read: “If the convention 
should . . . nominate me for the Presi- 
dency, I shall accept. If the people elect 
me, I will serve.” 

Reporters strained forward to catch his 
words: “Everyone of our sons serving in 
this war has officers from whom he takes 
his orders. Such officers have superior 
officers. The President is the Commander 
in Chief and he, too, has his superior 
officer—the people of the United States. 

“I would accept and serve, but I would 
not run, in the usual, partisan, political 
sense. But, if the people command me to 
continue in this office and in this war, | 
have as little right to withdraw as the 
soldier has to leave his’ post in the line.” 

The fourth-term question, asked so often, 
and as often turned aside, had been an- 
swered. The tension in the big room eased. 
But the President’s voice went ahead with 
the letter that he had written to Robert 
E. Hannegan, chairman of the Democra- 
tic National Committee: 

“All that is within me cries out to go 
back to my home on the Hudson River, to 
avoid public responsibilities, and to avoid 
also the publicity which in our democracy 
follows every step of the nation’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive. But...the future existence (of 
the nation) and the future existence of 
our chosen method of government are at 
stake.” 

Then, ‘Mr. Roosevelt sketched in one 
brief paragraph his personal platform: 

“To win this war wholeheartedly, un- 
equivocally and as quickly as we can is 
our task of the first importance. To win 
this war in such a way that there be no 
further world wars in the foreseeable ‘fu- 
ture is our second objective. To provide 
occupations and to provide a decent stand- 
ard of living for our men in the armed 
forces after the war, and for all Americans, 
are the final objectives.” 

The doors to his office, locked while he 
read the letters, were unbarred. The Presi- 
dent pushed aside with a laugh a question 
about the vice-presidential candidate. Re- 
porters raced through the corridors and 


across the big marble lobby to telephones. 
Behind them, Mr. Roosevelt chatted with 
his aides. 

All sorts of details remained to be set- 
tled. The President had put his letter in- 
to shape the night before, after a talk 
with Henry A. Wallace, during which he 
had informed the Vice President of what 
was to be expected. In accepting the nom- 
imation in advance of a decision by the 
convention on a_ vice-presi- 


Mr. Roosevelt opposed in 1938—and who 
won in spite of his opposition—now are 
about to run on the same ticket with him. 

Some of them would like to have his 
help. Not all are as plainly opposed to 
him as is Senator Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, who is running in a safely Demo- 
cratic State. In the Border States of Mis- 
souri and Maryland, Senators Clark and 
Tydings are finding that they want the 





dential running mate, the 
President had thrown away 
the club by which he might 
have driven the convention 
into naming the man he, him- 
self, wanted. 

It left the vice presidential 
race wide open, but with the 
delegates fully aware that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal _ prefer- 
ence was that Mr. Wallace 
be renominated. Any other 
names on the list of potential 
nominees that the President 
discussed later with Demo- 
cratic leaders were in the sec- 
ond and _ third-choice cate- 
gories. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave three 
days of his week to a study of 
the problems he would have 
to overcome to keep the Pres- 








---ER...BY THE WAY, 

CHIEF, SHALL WE GO 
“ON AND HAVE THE 

CONVENTION ANYWAY ? 








idency for another four years. 
In the 156 years of American 
history, no other man ever had won a 
third term. He is trying for a fourth, but 
with a crumbling party organization, amid 
cries of “one-man rule” and complaints 
that the once-young New Deal is creaking 
with age. The President’s own age was 
cited by opponents as a reason why he 
should not be re-elected. 

But a glance at a chart of the 30 Presi- 
dents who had gone before Mr. Roosevelt 
showed his advisers: 11 of the 30 died at 
an age younger than 66, which will be Mr. 
Roosevelt’s age at the end of his fourth 
term if he should win it; 19 of the 30 lived 
to be older than 66; one lived to be 90; two 
well in their 80s; nine lived into their 70s. 
And Herbert Hoover, the only living for- 
mer President, will be 70 on Aug. 10. 

Inside his party, Mr. Roosevelt found 
an anti-Roosevelt organization that threat- 
ens to put a ticket of its own into the 
field. But some of the Senators who had 
opposed a third-term nomination in 1940 
now are backing the President for a fourth 
term. Those Senators whose re-election 








—Berryman in Washington Evening Star 


vote of pro-Roosevelt Democrats to win. 

Foreign problems. After canvassing the 
political situation and working out de- 
tailed plans to cover the convention pe- 
riod, Mr. Roosevelt turned his attention 
to the war and to the fast-developing crisis 
in Europe. His exchange of letters with 
Mr. Hannegan had taken care of his ac- 
ceptance of the nomination when offered 
by the convention. He needed to have no 
further personal contact with the meeting 
of his party. Other documents and details 
he could put into the hands of his aides. 

Mr. Roosevelt joined the British in 
agreeing to deal with the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation in hap- 
dling civil problems in France, thus sending 
Gen. de Gaulle home happy. But broader 
problems are pressing in for settlement. 

The Nazis are reaching a state of desper- 
ation, threatening chaos in Europe. Out 
of this situation rises a call for new talks 
among Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and 
Josef Stalin. These problems are even more 
acute than those that face the Democrats. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Lhe Onna 











* EXPERIENCE VS. INEXPERIENCE 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 


When President Roosevelt announced last week that 
he would accept renomination for a fourth term, his 
principal argument was that as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy in time of war he should not 
relinquish his post unless the American people by their 
votes told him to do so. 

No more persuasive reason for adopting the parlia- 
mentary system in the United States has ever been 
given than in the statements contained in the corre- 
spondence last week between the President and the 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 

For Mr. Roosevelt frankly concedes that his personal 
preference would be not to run but he insists that the 
conduct of the war requires his continuance in Office. 
By inference, this could mean that once the war is 
over he would feel differently about remaining. 

In Britain, the people may feel that Prime Minister 
Churchill should continue in office now, but the mo- 
ment the war is over they will instantly have the right 
to choose someone else as Prime Minister because they 
have the parliamentary system. Canada has it, too. 

Here in the United States, at the coming November 
election, the American people must choose a President 
for the whole of four years even though almost every- 
body is of the opinion that the war probably will come 
to an end sometime within the next two years. In or- 
der, therefore, to preserve continuity in office during a 
crisis, the American people are being asked to retain 
the same man long after the crisis has passed and when 
a younger man with a different approach to domestic 
policy might be more useful in the White House. 

NO BAR TO A wie ny has — pee 
FOURTH TERM IN under the Constitution to see 
CONSTITUTION a fourth term. There are no pro- 
hibitions in the Constitution 
against presidential tenure. Custom and tradition have 
always dictated that two terms were enough, but the 
argument of crisis in 1940 was raised by Mr. Roosevelt 
as he accepted renomination for a third term. When 
the American people by their votes granted him a third 
term, they disposed of the argument of custom, tra- 
dition or precedent. The people’s will, as expressed in 
a national election, is in itself a controlling precedent. 

Basically there is nothing unconstitutional in seek- 
ing a third term, a fourth term or a fifth term. The 
American people have every right to continue in office 
whomever they please so long as the election is con- 


ducted within the law. To argue that a political party 
should not renominate a leader because of custom or 
tradition is to bring into the election process an ex- 
traneous factor. The Constitution should have been 
amended if the American people did not wish to per- 
mit more than two terms. Certainly the proposal for 
amendment has been before Congress a long time and 
the subject has been agitated for many decades. 
DOES ONE MAN a the fact remains that the 
onstitution hasn’t been amend- 
ACTUALLY RUN ed. The only objection that can 
THE GOVERNMENT? b ne i. 
e raised, therefore—and it is 
one that has been cited before by this writer—relates 
to the means whereby a President in office secures re- 
nomination. Four years ago it was apparent that the 
President and his friends were accessories to the 
“draft” scheme. It was an artificial affair. This time 
it is a genuine draft. The party considers Mr. Roose- 
velt its best vote-getter. The demand is spontaneous 
among a majority of the Democratic delegations. 

The fourth-term issue, however, will be superseded 
in importance by the “experience” argument. This 
point, to be sure, can always be made about any Pres- 
ident or office holder. History records that after devas- 
tating wars equilibrium is not suddenly attained. There 
will be unsettled problems in 1948, too, connected with 
the administration of the peace which will make it 
tempting to offer the “experience” argument again. 

What is the real force then of the “experience” is- 
sue? It must be examined critically, because it is going 
to be, after all, the basis of judgment for many voters. 

Experience is knowledge gained from contact with 
concrete problems. But is it desirable that in govern- 
mental affairs experience should be concentrated in 
one man? Should we permit a practice to develop 
wherein one man alone knows intimately what is go- 
ing on in our government? For there is no way to 
guarantee the continued life of such a man. Do we not 
always face a-contingency that the hand of fate may 
suddenly subtract such an indispensable man from 
our midst? 

Certainly it is not in accord with American traditions 
that, even in time of war, we should have only one man 
fully acquainted with all the problems of the war. After 
all, Mr. Roosevelt flies across the Atlantic to confer- 
ences abroad and faces many hazards. What provision 
has Mr. Roosevelt himself made for transition—for 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 









the handling of the problems about which he knows so 
much? Is he taking chances on this or has he prepared 
gme means whereby his knowledge will be available 
in someone else’s mind and no hiatus will occur in the 
event that fate takes him away from us? Otherwise, 
does not the President corroborate the idea of a one- 
man government, a secret government, a personal gov- 
enment as having been carried on by him? 

Let us look at the facts. The conduct of this war is 
in the hands of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United 
States—General Marshall and General Arnold, Ad- 
miral King and Admiral Leahy. These four men have 
formulated our strategy with the assistance of a very 
large staff of subordinates. Both General Marshall and 
Admiral King have attended all the important inter- 
national conferences abroad and they have been in 
daily contact with the Chiefs of Staff of the British 
Government. There is also in Washington what is 
known as the Combined Chiefs of Staff composed of 
the top representatives of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force of Great Britain and the United States. 

Problems of a military nature 
GOOD JUDGMENT are discussed by these staffs and 
MORE VALUABLE agreements are reached between 
THAN EXPERIENCE them. But these agreements must 
be ratified by the civilian heads of Great Britain and 
the United States. Governor Dewey properly said in 
his acceptance speech that if there has been civilian 
interference thus far in the handling of the war, he 
would, if elected, put a stop to it. And if there has 
been no civilian interference, he would scrupulously 
continue that course. 
Does it require “experience” to follow the recommen- 
dations of the highest officers in our land, naval and air 
forces ? 


judgment. Does Governor Dewey have good judg- 
ment. What is the quality of his mind? Does he learn 
quickly? Can he recognize a good recommendation and 
differentiate it from a mistaken recommendation? 

These are elements of individual ability which are 
not necessarily related to experience. They have every- 
thing to do with judgment and common sense, char- 
acter and courage, discernment, familiarity with our 
traditions and the wishes of the American people, to- 
gether with a certain capacity to understand what their 
wishes and judgment would be if they could be taken 


What is really needed is not experience but good’ 





Real issue in campaign is quality of mind and judgment candidates ' 
yould bring to problems of world peace—Recommendations 
of military men should be followed in conduct of war 


into a President’s confidence on all the facts in the case 

The “experience” argument should not be all-con- 
trolling in the 1944 campaign. If the American people 
want to change administrations and put at the helm a 
different personality, one who has a good mind and 
good judgment, one who believes in government by 
cabinet rather than one-man government, there is no 
merit in the idea that they should not change because 
their interests might possibly be affected adversely by 
change itself. Our mil‘tary operations are too big to be 
controlled by any one man or to be imperiled by the 
subtraction of any one man. 

MR. DEWEY MUST The real issue in this campaign 
goes deeper than mere experience 
BE CANDID ON or the mere question of change 
PEACE PROBLEMS : , ; : 
at an important time in our his- 
tory. It is rather what will be the quality of judgment 
exercised by Governor Dewey if he is elected President, 
and what are to be the concrete policies of Mr. Roose- 
velt in making the peace if he should remain in office. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been none too clear as to whether 
he will support the regional system of disguised bal- 
ances of power or a true international organization. 

For basically it is not the conduct of the war that 
need give us so much concern—it is the preparation 
for and the conduct of the peace. 

What is the attitude of each nominee going to be 
toward the problems of world peace? That is some- 
thing which will influence independent voters, includ- 
ing the writer. No citizen need commit himself at this 
early stage of the campaign but he can wait with open 
~miind until more has been said by both Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Dewey as to what is intended to be done with 
respect to post-war problems. 

President Roosevelt may be expected to take a posi- 
tive position on these questions. 

If Governor Dewey is merely going to straddle the 
issues, if he is going to speak in glittering generalities 
about international problems, if he is going to try to 
appease the Chicago Tribune point of view, on the one 
hand, and the Willkie point of view on the other, if he 
is going to steer a middle course and avoid commit-° 
ments or explicit statements on vital issues, he will not 
satisfy the independent voter. This is a time for forth- 
right expression and a candid revelation of what goes 
on in the mind of the man who expects to be President 
of the United States during the coming four years. 
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The U.S. Army’s period of heavy losses 
now has begun. Army casualties in battle 
total 216,115. In terms of bloodshed, World 
War IT already has cost the U.S. more than 
the price of victory in World War I. 

The Pictogram tells in figures the story 
of American Army losses in the present 
war. Theater by theater, the figures show 
where the fighting has been heaviest. 

The Mediterranean, which includes 
Italy, ranks first, with casualties totaling 
100,903. But now the casualty lists from 
Normandy are pushing up the losses for 
the European theater of action. Already 
that area ranks second. Soon it may rank 
first. The Pictogram shows only Army 
losses, since Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard casualties are not, as a rule, 
reported by theaters. But, if about 63,000 
casualties were included for those branches, 
the total U.S. losses in this war would rise 
to 279,813, or about 8,500 in excess of 
American casualties in World War I. 

Of the Army casualties this time, 93,002. 
or more than 43 per cent, were wounded; 
51,402, or about 24 per cent, missing; 
37,302, or about 17 per cent, killed; and 
34,409, or about 16 per cent, prisoners. 

All except about 2 per cent of the 
wounded survive, and a majority recovers 
to go back to duty. Of the missing, some 
get back to their units, others later are 
identified as dead or prisoners, and some 
disappear without trace, due to shell or 
bomb hits or losses of ships or planes. The 
detailed story by theaters of war: 

Mediterranean, 100,903 (Italy, Sicily, 
Africa, Middle East) : 20,212 killed; 12,860 
missing; 57,702 wounded; 10,129 prisoners. 

Europe, 54,257 (Britain, Normandy, air- 
target areas) : 7,942 killed; 19,330 missing; 
16,778 wounded; 10,207 prisoners. 

Philippines, 31,285: 1,086 killed; 15,613 
missing; 1,694 wounded; 12,892 prisoners. 

South and Southwest Pacific, 21,026 
(Solomons, New Guinea): 5,250 killed; 
2,362 missing; 12,381 wounded; 1,033 pris- 
oners. 

Central Pacific, 4,378 (Gilberts, Mar- 
shalls, Marianas, but not Saipan): 1,053 
killed; 384 missing; 2,931 wounded; 10 
prisoners. 

North America, 2,566 (Aleutians, Ice- 
land, Greenland, North Atlantic): 1,302 
killed; 211 missing; 1,050 wounded; 8 pris- 
oners. 

Asia, 1,700 (China, Burma, India): 
457 killed; 642 missing; 466 wounded; 135 
prisoners. 

That’s the story of U.S. Army casual- 
ties thus far reported. Officials warn that 
it is an unfinished story, and that there 
will be much heavier casualties before the 
war in all theaters is won. 
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"WAR NERVES 3x2 


NZ! 


You'll feel a lot better when you 
get rid of the noise demons 


AYBE YOUR NERVES are on 

edge. Business in wartime is no 
picnic. But that’s even more reason 
why you shouldn’t put up with the 
extra strain of noise demons. Their 
ceaseless clatter and din can fray 
your nerves just as surely as over- 
work. Yet 
eliminated from your offices—once 


noise demons can be 


all—with an economical 


and for 


New Free Booklet gives all the facts. Write 
for your copy, and name of your nearest 
Cushiontone contractor, to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 8607 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the @®) makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum \N@@/ and Asphalt Tile 


ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone absorbs up to 759% of 
all noise striking its surface, thanks 
to-the 484 deep holes in each 12” by 
12” unit of this fibrous material. This 
high efficiency is permanent—not 
even repainting can affect it. Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone is quickly in- 
stalled and easily maintained. And 
it’s an excellent reflector of light. 



































To the Man Who Thinks He Has 70 aad Con 
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of WMatromal Issues 


FDR’s Acceptance 
Of Renomination: 
Editors’ Comment 


President Roosevelt’s decision to accept 
nomination for a fourth term meets with 
varied reaction among commenting edi- 
tors. His supporters argue his indispensa- 
bility as a war leader, while opponents 
attack the principle of four-term tenure. 

Terming “nonsense” the  President’s 
statement that his candidacy would not 
mean running “in the usual partisan, po- 
litical sense,” the Cleveland (Ohio) Press 
(Ind.) asserts: “The only way Mr. Roose- 
velt can get a fourth term is by ‘running’ 
very hard, and he knows it.” 

Although believing that the President’s 
letter of acceptance to Robert E. Hanne- 
gan, Democratic National Chairman, “un- 
questionably . expresses an emotion 
deeply felt,” the New York Herald Trib- 
une (Ind.-Rep.) views his “draft” as the 
result of “personal power that comes from 
12 years of occupancy of the greatest office 
in the world.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) observes 
that “it will be a real draft this time,” 
since “successes achieved by the Republi- 
cans ... have plainly convinced a large 
majority of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party that Mr. Roosevelt is the only can- 
didate who has a chance to win,” but 
grants that “on the President’s side . . . 
the determining factor .. . is his desire to 
finish the war and make the peace.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt is a man of insatiable 
ambition and vanity,” declared the Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Tribune (Ind.). “His ambition, 
if gratified, will destroy the republic.” 

“There will be those,” says the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal (Dem.), “who will scoff. . . 
at the suggestion that Mr. Roosevelt could 
be moved by any emotion save aggrandize- 
ment and ambition for power, but on the 
other hand are millions of Americans to 
whom ... his words will ring true.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
praising Washington’s insistence on a 
change in elective officers after two terms, 
“is firmly convinced that George Washing- 
ton’s observation is as sound today as 
when it was written.” 

But the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
(Ind.), declaring that the President’s ac- 
ceptance letter “is no statement from a 
would-be dictator,” points out that “the 
drafters of the Constitution trusted the 
judgment of the people by refusing to 
limit the number of terms to be served 
by a President.” 
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Some 60,000 times a year, light- 
ning strikes America’s vital power 
lines. Yet, due to improved pro- 
tective methods, power companies 
have practically eliminated service 
interruptions from this cause. 

Back of this accomplishment lies 
a little-known story of scientific 
sleuthing. Atop fire observation 
towers and high buildings, on lone- 
ly sections of transmission lines, at 
remote substations, Westinghouse 
engineers have patiently set “traps” 
for lightning. 

Months or even years may pass 
before their quarry strikes at one of 
these spots. But when it does, high- 
speed automatic recording equip- 
ment is on the job—equipment so 
fast it can photograph portions of a 
stroke lasting only one-millionth of 
a second, Other intricate measuring 








* WESTINGHOUSE 


TRAPPING NATURE’S No. 1 SABOTEUR 


devices record the energy, duration 
and characteristics of the stroke. 

From the vital data thus ob- 
tained Westinghouse engineers, co- 
operating with power company-en- 
gineers, have learned scores of new 
facts about lightning and its be- 
havior. This knowledge has been 
translated into new methods of 
power line construction, improved 
protective devices—greatly increas- 
ing the reliability of America’s 
power supply, saving millions of 
dollars for power companies. 

This is W.E.S. at work—an engi- 
neering service equipped to study 
and find the right solution for any 
problem involving electrical power. 
Why not put it to work for your 
industry now? Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


J-91059 


* 


> gg asi 3%. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES >| OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ENGINEERING 


7ERVICE FOR 








HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of work- 
ing with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of 
existing equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on your 
present problems... let these men 
work with your engineers in plan- 
ning for reconversion to postwar, 
needs. 
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It copies 


CHECKS 
ORDERS 
TRACINGS 
SKETCHES 
CONTRACTS 
DOCUMENTS 
BLUEPRINTS 
STATEMENTS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


and all other 
business records 
all 
without 
proof reading 













YES—the same Portagraph that is saving vital 
minutes and hours in war industry will continue to 
save time and money for the same industries when 
conversion to peacetime products is completed. 

Time and money—two important points to consider 
when selling again becomes an art and competition 
takes the helm. With Portagraph, no copying time 
need be wasted—90% quicker than manual copying. 
Accuracy is also a vital factor. With Portagraph, no 
checking or proofreading is necessary. Omissions of 
important data are impossible. With the Portagraph 
photo-copier, any records—whether single sheets or 
in bound books——can be easily copied even with in- 
experienced help. Models are available to handle 
records, documents and drawings in any size desired. 
It is an essential “copying tool’ in both the office 


and the engineering department. 


So—for the cure to your copying “headaches” and... 


For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Look to eminglon Rand 





LARGEST MAKERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





For over a decade Remington Rand research in business 
photography has been solving management problems. 
Portagraph reproduces any size drawing, document or 
record on sensitized paper, cloth, or film; Film-a-record 
photographically records more than 3,000 records an 
hour on 16 mm, film; Dexigraph copies at high speed 
in full or reduced size. on photographic paper. 
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An important issue facing the American 
public during the World Monetary Con- 
ference at Bretton Woods, N.H., is how 
far the U.S. should go in co-operating 
with other nations on economic and fi- 
nancial matters. Proposals for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and a world bank 
for reconstruction and development are 
being discussed. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News asked 
experts on international economics and 
finance: 


Should the U.S. commit itself to 
an_ international stabilization fund 
to guarantee sound currencies abroad, 
and join an international lending 
pool for self-liquidating postwar 
world reconstruction projects? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 











Rep. Charles S. Dewey 
(Rep.); Chicago, Ill.; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; Former As. 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury; Former 
Financial Adviser of Government of Po- 
land, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
International co-operation in the recon- 
struction of devastated countries and the 
stabilization of currencies as an essential 
to the long-range continuance of foreign 
trade are most desirable. The best method 
to accomplish these is not equally clear. 
The conference at Bretton Woods will 
have the effect of clarifying many prob- 
lems, but, with so many imponderables, it 
is doubtful whether it would be advan- 
tageous to the U.S. to join any interna- 
tional financial organization at this time. 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


Hartsville, S.C.; President, The American 
Bankers Association, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
I consider it essential to national wel- 
fare, and one of the steps that will be nec- 
essary to promote trade and world peace, 
for the U.S. to associate itself with the 
other nations in plans for international 
stabilization and rehabilitation. However, 
there are many features of the particular 
plans and programs under consideration 
which I believe should be ‘changed befote 
a definite commitment is made. 


Lewis H. Haney 
New York, N.Y.; Professor of Economics, 

New York University, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The U.S. should not commit itself to 
any attempt to guarantee sound currency 
abroad. Such a guarantee would be impos- 
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GRINDERS; 


Of all the machine tools in use by industry, none is more basic or more vital 


than the internal grinding machine. 


Machine tool engineers have helped the men of government and of industry 
to plan the most desperate and gigantic production program of all time... 
and they can help those same men in planning today for the peace that must 


be won after the war is won! 


One of these is a Bryant man. Send for him today! 












CHUCKING GRINDER CO.” 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A. fe 
















Wartime Lessons That Aid 





in Planning Postwar Packaging 


As a result of packaging lessons 
taught by the war, the package of 
the future will be lighter, less 
bulky, stronger. It will cost less. 
It will safeguard contents more 
effectively against moisture, shock, 
abrasion, crushing, drastic temper- 
ature changes. 

Much of this new efficiency is 
due to increased use of versatile, 
cushion-like KIMPAK Creped 
Wadding. Experts have discov- 
ered that, with surprisingly little 
package-weight or bulk, KIMPAK 
absorbs severe shocks and blows 
. .. protects finish . . . insulates 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


: p : Kimberly| 
Kimpak||‘c= 


CREPED WADDING 


si RES LS 





against sudden temperature vati- 
ations. It costs little, saves labor, 
eliminates packaging operations. 

Because KIMPAK comes in many 
different forms, it meets a tre- 
mendous variety of requirements. 
It is made in ten standard types, 
each in a number of thicknesses; 
is available in pads, sheets or rolls. 

For a post-war packaging plan, 
call in the KIMPAK man. His ex- 
pert advice will cost you nothing, 
and there will be no obligation! 
Telephone, write or wire today 
to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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sible to carry out unless the major powers 
were to attempt complete control over the 
economic lives of the weak nations. 

We should first make the dollar sound 
and establish its relation to the pound and 
other leading currency. This would make 
it necessary to understand what a sound 
condition is, which is something that is 
not generally agreed upon. 

As to an international lending pool, I 
doubt that it would afford equal security 7 
for the various contributors. The idea of 
“self-liquidating projects” is too vague to 
furnish a basis for political action. 


a ee 


Chester C. Davis 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis; Agricultural Adjustment 
Administrator, 1933-36; Member, National 
Defense Advisory Commission, 1940-41; 
War Food Administrator, 1943 


answers: , 

I favor U.S. participation in both, prin- 7 
cipally because they provide an organiza- ~ 
tion to deal with exchange relations and 
credits in the open, with all nations sitting 
in. No foolproof plans can be devised; their 
details are less important than the ability 
and attitude of the men who will admin- 
ister them on behalf of the co-operating 
nations. 


wig 


(by telegraph) 


Nn eg RNR Bom le 


E. W. Kemmerer 


Princeton, N.J.; Emeritus Professor of In- 
ternational Finance, Princeton University; 
Former Financial Adviser to Mexico, Chile, 
Poland and Other Governments, 


answers: 

My answer to your question is “No.” It 
is extremely important that the nations of 
the world should have a sound currency on 
a standard that is widely international in 
scope and that will function with a mini- 
mum of political management and of na- 
tionalistic jealousy. The historic gold 
standard offers the only realistic hope for 
such a monetary system during the years 
immediately ahead. 

We should co-operate generously with 
other countries in bringing about a return 
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to the international gold standard and in 
the subsequent operation and improve- 
ment of that standard. In assisting other 
countries to rehabilitate their currency 
systems, each country should be consid- 
ered on its own merits. Our assistance 
should be on a business basis, the terms 
should depend on the monetary need of 
the country, its financial position and its 
willingness to co-operate. 

A highly complicated, grandiose, inter- 
nationally-managed paper-money stand- 
ard, or an interlocked group of such ~ 
standards, operating under an _ interna- 
tional authority with large delegated pow- 
ers, would not work long in the kind of 
world we shall be living in after the war, 
and if undertaken would ultimately prove 
very costly for the U.S. 


“tyiabows:., 
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Surging horsepower from four huge engines en- 


sgraph) ables this mighty transport to carry tons of cargo. 


prin- Serving as “legs” for this aerial leviathan, Aerols* 
iwniZa- 
; and ’ 
itting - protection for the airplane, its crew and freight. 


their oo 
bility Today, the immense military transport planes 


absorb its landing shock and thus provide complete 


1min- are Aerol equipped. This use forecasts the vital 
ating contribution Aerols will also make to the 


safety and efficiency of after-the-war aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


of In- o: : “Pioneers for 50 Years” 
rersity; : * Hes AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Chile, ay # Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
: for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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MAN POWER: DEMAND VS. SUPPLY 


Outlook for Labor Shortage in Months Ahead Despite War Cutbacks | 


Easing of situation expected 
in 1946, with unemployment 
a major problem in 1947 


Employers can expect the labor-supply 
situation to remain tight during the re- 
mainder of 1944 and the early part of 
1945. This is true despite an expected de- 
cline this year in the number of workers 
needed to man the munitions industries. 
Services, trades, civilian industries and 
agriculture will be more than able to ab- 
sorb workers released by cutbacks in the 
war program. 

This is not to say that all areas of the 
country will experience full employment 
at all times. There will be spotty unem- 
ployment situations from time to time. 
But, for the country as a whole, there 
will be more jobs than workers for some 
time to come. 

This is the situation that lies back of 
the dispute between military and war 
production authorities over resumption 
of civilian production on a small scale. 
It also is back of recent warnings of mili- 
tary leaders that the war is far from won 
and appeals by these leaders to workers 
to stay on their war jobs. 

Assuming that the war with Germany 
ends this year and that Japan is defeated 
in 1945, the labor-supply outlook is this: 

In 1944. Workers available for civilian 
jobs of all kinds will average 52,700,000, or 
almost 2,000,000 fewer than in 1942. 

In 1945. An increase in the civilian la- 
bor force to around 53,300,000 can be ex- 
pected. That is about the same figure as in 
1943. If Germany is defeated in 1944, war 
production will be curtailed and many 
persons will be released for civilian jobs. 
Considerable unemployment then would 
result, perhaps reaching 5,000,000 by the 
end of the year. 

In 1946. By this time, the labor situa- 
tion will have eased materially. The labor 
force is expected to total 56,000,000 or 3,- 
300,000 more than at present. Men and 
women will be leaving the factories for 
their former peacetime jobs, and house- 
holders should begin to find construction 
workers, domestics and laborers more 
plentiful. This probably will be a year 
of transition from wartime to peacetime 
employment and a sizable amount of un- 
employment may exist during that tran- 
sition. Sometime during 1946, unemploy- 
ment may reach a total of 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 if the war with Japan ends late 
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in 1945. Some of these workers will be 
absorbed later when reconversion to peace- 
time production is well under way. 

In 1947. Unemployment may become a 
major problem. The Army and Navy 
should have completed demobilization. 
The civilian labor force will reach what 
is expected to be a postwar normal of 
around 58,900,000. There are expected to 
be 5,600,000 more civilians available for 
jobs in 1947 than in 1944. Despite progress 
made in reconversion, unemployment may 
reach 10,000,000 in 1947. There may be 
3,000,000 more jobs available than in 1946, 


























—Kuhn in Indianapolis News 


LITTLE MAN, WHAT NOW? 


but these will have been offset by demobi- 
lization of that many men from the armed 
forces. 

Now, as to the outlook for the imme- 
diate future: 

Supply of workers. Sources of man 
power are largely dried up. There no 
longer is a surplus to draw from. Em- 
ployers are forced to rely upon workers 
released by cutbacks in munitions pro- 
grams and upon the approximately 40,- 
000 men discharged from the armed serv- 
ices monthly. About 900,000 more men 
probably will be needed for the armed 
forces between now and January 1, and 
less than half that number will be dis- 
charged. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion estimates that it will be necessary 
to recruit nearly 200,000 workers not now 
in the labor force. This means a continu- 
ing drive for women who have not yet 


seen fit to leave their homes, or who have 


left war jobs to return to. their homes. It 7 


also means increased pressure to keep 
workers from transferring to nonessential 
jobs. 


Unemployment rose slightly in June to § 
1,000,000, compared with the wartime low | 


of 770,000 in April. Those listed as unem- 
ployed largely are persons in the process of 
changing jobs, those temporarily unable to 
work, and, at this time of year, seasonal 
workers, especially students. 

Demand for labor. War industries most 
seriously in need of workers are foundries 
and forge factories — producing 
heavy-duty trucks and components, log- 
ging and lumbering, and Navy shore es- 
tablishments. prevail in 
some steel mills, some shipbuilding and 
aircraft plants, in the transportation in- 
dustry, textile mills, food-processing plants 
and in many locally needed activities such 
as hospitals and laundries. Much of the 
work in these activities cannot be _per- 
formed by women. 

One problem that is becoming increas- 
ingly serious is that of finding jobs for 
workers who have been released by cut- 
backs in areas where they cannot be ab- 
sorbed by other war industries. Many of 
these are unwilling to leave their homes, 
and therefore accept jobs in less-essential 
activities. 

Among the tightest labor areas requir- 
ing large numbers of male workers are 
San Diego, Calif.; Akron, Ohio; Muskegon, 
Mich.; Hampton Roads, Va., and Los 
Angeles. 


shops, 


Shortages also 


Steel wages. The timetable for a de- 
cision on the wage demands of the CIO 
Steelworkers now is about like this: 

Hearings before a panel of the War La- 
bor Board, in progress almost four months, 
have been concluded. The panel will make 
a fact-finding report to the Board, prob- 
ably around mid-August. Then, the Board 
is expected to study the evidence for sev- 
eral weeks before taking action. It could J 
be October before such action is taken. 

However, the Board’s hands are tied by 
the “little steel” formula in granting any 
general increase in wage rates. (The union 
is asking a general increase of 17 cents an 
hour, plus other concessions.) So any gen- | 
eral increase that is granted first must re-| 
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ceive White House approval. Only other | 
alternative is for WLB to work out some J 
method of raising wages that could be said 

to stay within the limits of the “tittle 
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Atypical Ditto One-Writing 
System currently in use by — 
the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany for expediting orders 
through the shop. 
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1.. PURCHASING -ce:s raw materials into 


your plant 10 days sooner! From one typing of a single 
sheet Ditto gives you bid requests, purchase order copies, 
receiving copies. 


2. PAYROLL- From a single writing Ditto 


gives you every form you need for recording payroll, 
including summaries, historical earnings record, actual 
checks or envelopes and receipt forms! 


= ORDER-BI LLI NG_pito eliminates 90% 


of all typing! All order and shipping copies, all invoice 
copies and sales analysis slips are obtained on Ditto from 
a single typing. 


4. PRODUCTION —save 24 to 36 hours 


getting orders into your shop! Type parts and assembly 
orders only once! Eliminate 90 per cent of all rewriting! 
Quickly reproduce shop copies, schedule board copies, 
move tickets, route tags, material requisitions! 


Write TODAY for free samples showing how 
Ditto One-Typing Business Systems will carry 
the load in every phase of your operations! 





p----------MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-======"=="; 


i 
! DITTO, Inc. } 1 
1 2305 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. : 
1 Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms for 
} the following Ditto Systems: i 
l (Check which System you desire) } 
fo Payroll © Purchasing i 
| © Production O Order-Billing ; 
CO) Other Systems for ........cccccccccccccccccccccces actlamaia : 
} Company Name .....seecccccccccccccccccceeesseceeees édeaawe : 
; fot On PCC CECT OT Tre Vibes cccikdens eseees wanue 
' CHB ovine inccctccecocesedasesecssctcseddvenscoceseaas wenes ' 
0 COMRE Fn. oc cecscccesecce dead aCe ie Sidldcnd ciasasieddacuvese oe] 














High velocity WaterFOG from an approved 
SG-40 nozzle designed for the U. S. Navy by 
Rockwood Sprinkler Company. 

~ + * 
Hundreds of industrial plants also have 
WaterFOG equipment,—both fixed piping in- 
stallations and nozzles for hose lines. 


What is WaterFOG? 


WaterFOG is man-made fog, created by 
impinging streams of water from spe- 
cially-designed Rockwood nozzles. It is 
particularly effective on oil fires, because 
of its great heat-absorbing area (much 
greater than in solid stream or spray) 
and its floating action. 

Instead of plunging quickly through 


Water Engineered by Foackwood 
Cools, Continues, Smothers Oil Fires 








the flame into the liquid, thus increasing 
vaporization —- WaterFOG drifts gently 
into the combustion area, cooling both 
the burning vapors and the liquid sur- 
face, and then changing into steam, cuts 
off oxygen supply. 

Many firms have given up more ex- 
pensive, less certain fire-fighting methods 
to return to water. WaterFOG, eco- 
nomical, plentiful, prevents ‘“‘flash- 
back’’, saves costly chemicals, lessens 
water damage and is a non-conductor. 
Rockwood installations are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and Factory 
Mutuals. Write for bulletin 123. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Water FOG 
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steel” formula, such as was done with the 
coal miners and rail workers. No such plan 
as that, however, has yet appeared. 

It would seem, then, that the steel wage 
question, which has such an important 
bearing on wages of all other industrial 
workers, will be closely wrapped up in poli- 
tics before it is settled. Mr. Roosevelt is 
not likely to get the case much before Oc- 
tober. The presidential campaign then 
will be in full swing. If he rejects the 
Steelworkers’ demand and decides that 
the wage line shall be held at the “little 
steel” level, he will antagonize millions of 
union workers who now are pulling for a 
fourth term. If he approves a wage in- 
crease, he will be accused of lifting the lid 
on inflation and opening the way to a 
flood of like demands from the workers, 

Despite their all-out support for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s re-election, CIO leaders are 





PHILIP MURRAY 
. ». wages and/or votes 


waging a relentless fight against the 
Roosevelt-approved wage policies. Last 
week, Philip Murray, CIO president, again 
explained the CIO position. He said the 
organization was fighting for the “quality 
of sacrifice” implied in the Stabilization 
Act of 1942. That Act sought to maintain 
the then-existing relationship between 
wages and prices, but, said Mr. Murray, 
that relationship has been “flagrantly vio- 
lated.” It is his contention that living costs 
have reached “unprecedented heights” 
while wages have remained stationary. 

It would appear to be to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s advantage to reach an early’ settle- 
ment of the steel case. A decision coming 
close to the election might cost him votes, 
whichever way the decision might go, 
whereas, if a sufficient cooling-off period 
elapsed between the decision date and 
Nov. 7, the loss might not be so great. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s stabilization advisers— 
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Report No. 5 on 


. HONESTY ENGINEERING 


—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 


PERSONNEL 
MANAGER 






“and it’s a big help in cutting down 


employee turnover” 


nen like that are typical of what 
personnel managers say about Honesty En- 
gineering. Because by helping employees resist 
the temptation to turn dishonest, it prevents loss 
of hard-to-replace employees. One food process- 
ing concern, for example, found that this new 
Personnel-Protection Plan cut manpower losses 
due to dishonesty by more than 75%. 
Based on experience, the U.S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you against 
financial loss through employee dishonesty but: 


(1) discloses undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested methods that - 
keep good employees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts that may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 people or 10,000, your 
U. S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you 
keep your employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities — Agents Everywhere 


U.8. FEF. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


" HOME OFFICES: 





Consult your insurance agent or broker ~- 





BALTIMORE, MD. 









as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Most leading 
machine-tool ‘builders 
protect you against | 
failure at critical 
points... 






— with parts of wear-resisting 


Ampco Metal 


Check for this protection, when you look Ampco Metal Parts in 


at the specifications of machines you buy the Bullard Mult-Au-Matic 


— for you know that the name “Ampco iitlossd onnileienei ail 


stands for longer life, several times that The Bullard Company of 
of ordinary bronzes, This remarkable al- Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
é include over 60 different 
loy of the aluminum bronze class has been parts of Ampco Metal — 
adopted by over 90 leading machine-tool an outstanding indication 
of the excellence of their 

makers — where they need exceptional product, 


strength, or resistance to wear, shock, and 
fatigue. Be sure you get it on your new 
machines — and insist that replacement 
parts for your older machines be made of 
durable Ampco. Write for catalog. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Dept. US-7. Milwaukee 4, Wis. 





Ampco Field Offices 
MS-2 in Principal Cities 









Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Ampco Metallurgical 
Specialties 
Ampco Metal . . . Ampcoloy 
(general industrial bronzes) ... 
Special Copperbase alloys. 
Vv Vv 
Sand Castings . . . Centrifugal 
Castings . . . Extruded and other 
Wrought Products. . . Precision- 
machined parts. Ampco-Trode 
(coated aluminum bronze elec- 


trodes) . . . Ampco Non-Spark- 


The Metal without an Equal ing Safety Tools. 





















James F. Byrnes and Fred Vinson—have IM 
shown no sign of weakening in their oppo- — 
sition to a change in wage policy. So, if 
Mr. Roosevelt relents enough to make a 
wage concession to the workers, he will be 
overriding the judgment of these two men, 
The hold-the-line advocates are prepared 
to argue that most workers will vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt regardless of his decision in 
the steel case, so that he could expect to 
gain little political advantage from yield- 
ing to the CIO. 





Drafting older men. Employers 
should bear this fact in mind in appraising 
their draft problems for the months ahead: 
The Army still wants only men under 30, 
but some draft boards are continuing to 
take men in the 30-through-37 age group 
unless these men are employed in activities | 
that the local boards consider essential. 
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GENERAL HERSHEY 
. .. Up to the local boards 


There has been no blanket deferment o 
men of 30 and over, as some employe 
appear to have believed. The test for de 
ferment of these men is whether they are 
participating in activities that are essential 
to the war effort or to the civilian life o 
their communities. Some boards are moré 
liberal in their application of this test 
than others, but, on the whole, few board 
are inducting older men who are entitlet 
to a 2-A or 2-B classification. 

As for men under 30, their status wag 
redefined last week by Maj. Gen. Lewis B 
Hershey, Selective Service Director. Thal 
policy is this: Every able-bodied man 
under 26 should be inducted. Men in the 
26-through-29 group should be deferred iff 
they are “necessary” men in activities that 
are considered essential by draft boardé 

This pattern is expected to stand 
less an unfavorable turn in the war brim 
an unexpected increase in demand for me 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


(IMAGINATION 
1M SERVICE 


WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU—IN WAR—IN PEACE 


Te EE RDS 


CARS IN SERVICE. Night photograph of two-way traffic. 





Imagination is the other side of the hill, Chrysler Corporation service is men and imagination working 
the return before the journey, against wear and weather and time. It is as much a part of 
: ; your car as the engine. Its special value comes from the plant 

the miles you haven’t driven yet. that made the car, from Chrysler’s continuous research, and 
HIRE FP from the selected dealer whose trained men service your car. 
Imagination is a part today that saves For Chrysler is one closely knit producing and operating 
your car tomorrow, a dollar now Corporation, organized to circulate the ideas, experience and 
that does the work of five next month. methods of all its manufacturing and service divisions to help 

each do a better job. 

Imagination is the anticipating, This pooling of resources and imagination helps to keep the 
millions of essential Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
: y cars and Dodge trucks operating dependably . . . while 
value to Chrysler Corporation service Chrysler plants use their knowledge of manufacturing and 


— in war or in peace. service to produce military equipment in large quantities. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH ° DODGE . DESOTO * CHRYSLER 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines OILITE Powdered Metal Products 


understanding force that gives special 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! .% a Re —- 
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Shown here is a stripper-scrubber —a busy work. 
piece of refinery equipment that strips off 3 
butadiene gases and thenscrubs out impuri- = 
ties—a vital operation in the manufacture 8 
of synthetic rubber. pence 





This particular vessel is the largest one of preci] 
its kind ever built. Although it towers some put 2 
: a and fi 
60 feet, its steel shell is but one-half an Thi 
inch thick —a meticulous fabrication job a 
and one logically assigned to the craftsmen venamit 
of Consolidated Steel Corporation. of giv 
an eve 
kets. 
Navy 


Precision work quickly accomplished—to- 
day it is continuing to win for the men and 
women of Consolidated Steel every basic laine 
government industrial award, tomorrow it produ 
will be devoted to the construction needs vilian: 
of a peacetime America. Inquiries looking Army 
to future construction are solicited. Address have 
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SNAGS IN RECONVERSION 


Difficulties to Be Met Before Industry Can Resume Peace Program 


Lack of facilities and men 
as handicaps to output 
of goods for civilians 


A new schedule for industry’s passage 
from war to peace now is being posted. It 
was dictated by the settlement of the dis- 
pute between civilian and military officials 
over when reconversion should begin. The 
new schedule is this: 

Until Germany is beaten, a relatively 
few manufacturers, mostly small, will be 
able to make a start toward peacetime 
work. That start will be limited. Reconver- 
sion In any measurable degree must wait. 

After Germany is beaten, the shift to 
peacetime production will begin abruptly. 
Wartime controls over a broad segment of 
American industry are to be lifted quickly, 
precipitating a competitive scramble to 
put new civilian products on the market 
and find customers for them. 

Thus, as a result of the recent, reconver- 
sion controversy, any gradual approach to 
reconversion is out. Gone, too, is the idea 
of giving all firms in a particular industry 
an even start in the postwar race for mar- 
kets. But, for the first time, the Army and 
Navy have been forced to make conces- 
sions on the use of man power for civilian 
production. And, also for the first time, ci- 
vilians have stepped in to challenge the 
Army’s estimates of its own needs, and 
have found a sympathetic attitude at the 
White House. 

All these implications have a profound 
meaning for the businessman and war 
worker, a meaning that has been hidden in 
the confusion of the dispute. To look be- 
hind the controversy and set the picture 
straight, here is what may be expected as 
the new schedule unfolds: 

The immediate future. Several aids to 
reconversion have been agreed upon. 

Materials. Lifting of restrictions on the 
use of aluminum and magnesium is the 
first step. The idea is to permit manufac- 
turers to substitute these materials for 
other metals in making approved prod- 
ucts. A broader relaxation of aluminum- 
magnesium restraints is planned for later, 
when War Manpower Commission con- 
trols become fully operative. 

Test models. After July 22, a manufac- 
turer may test postwar products by mak- 
ing experimental models. None may be 
made, however, for use as sales-promotion 
samples. The maker, moreover, must give 
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MILITARY USE ONLY 
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CLOSED 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR TRUMAN & WARNING 


give 


a formal pledge that the models will not 
interfere with war work, and, if any one 
model costs more than $5,000 in any 
month, he must get specific approval from 
the War Production Board and WMC. 
Machinery and tools. A third order is to 
be issued July 29, permitting manufac- 
turers to order machine tools, jigs, dies, 
precision instruments and other equipment 
needed after the war. Such manufactur- 


and take 


ers’ orders, however, will get a low priority 
rating, and in no event will they be allowed 
to interfere with war production. 

Actual production. After August 15, 
manufacturers who run out of war orders 
are to be allowed to make civilian prod- 
ucts now prohibited. But there will be re- 
strictions. The facilities and man power 
so used must not be needed for war work. 
The materials must be available. And 





Ash cans, bathtubs (including baby 
baths,) bedsprings, bedsteads, bicycles, boil- 
ers, brooders (farm), can openers, church 
goods, clothespins, coffeepots, coal hods, 
combs, cooking and heating appliances (do- 
mestic and commercial), cots, cream sepa- 
rators, diaper cans, dinner pails, dinnerware, 
dishpans, double boilers, drip pans, dust-pans. 

Electric appliances, electric wiring and 
lighting devices, enamelware, fishing equip- 
ment, flashlight cases, flatware, floor-finish- 
ing machines, farm forks, flour sifters, foun- 
tain pens, frying pans, funnels, fireplace 
grates, garbage cans, grease guns, garment 
hangers, gutters and drains, hair clippers, 
builders’ hardware, harness, heaters, heating 
pads, hot plates. 

Ironing boards. flat irons (gasoline and 
electric), kettles, kitchen utensils, lamps 





PRODUCTS TO BE MADE FIRST 


Businessmen with reconversion problems on their minds can expect preferred 
treatment if they wish to make any item on the following list. The articles are 
considered by the War Production Board to be urgently needed by civilians. When 
reconversion actually begins, makers of these products can expect priority: 


(gasoline, kerosene, etc.), laundry machin- 
ery, lawn mowers, lunch boxes, mattresses, 
meters, model airplane motors for war 
training, mop handles and wringers, mo- 
tion-picture projectors. 

Office machinery, office supplies, pails and 
buckets, pencils (mechanical and wood), 
pen nibs, percolators, photographic equip- 
ment, pickaxes, pins, play pens, plumbing fix- 
tures, pot scourers, safes, saucepans, scales 
and balances, screens, sewing machines, 
small arms, spray guns, shades (window 
and roller), shovels, sofas, staples, steel 
wool, stokers, strainers, sweepers, tanks 
(storage and water), tape-sealing machines, 
teakettles, thermometers, tire pumps, tool 
handles, trailers, typewriters, umbrellas, 
utility baskets, vacuum bottles, vacuum 
cleaners, wash boilers, washboards, wash tubs. 
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for military and other 
ment-specified essential use. 


Potishing bombsight lenses is a high- 
precision operation. Under ordinary con- 
ditions it takes plenty of ské//ed man 
hours. But our airforces ruled out “‘ordi- 
nary conditions” with orders for thou- 
sands of lenses . . . more than all the 
available skilled optical workers could 
have turned out in years. 


The war couldn’t wait while new peo- 
ple gained the necessary skill through 
years of experience. They had to be 
trained and trained fast. 


To do that unprecedented teaching task 
w 2 made motion pictures which illustrate 
the delicate operations that produce flaw- 
less lenses. And today, hundreds of work- 
ers in B&H lens plants owe their skill to 
knowledge gained in an intensive course 
of instruction employing visual aids. 


Whether your job training problems 
are simpler or more exacting than the one 
we licked, you'll find, as we did, that 
movies are the key to faster, more efficient, 
more effective training for every worker. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs 
+--electrONics...me- 
chanICs. It is re- 
search and engineer- 
ing by Bell & Howell 
in these three related 

‘ sciences to accom- 
#Trade-mark registered = lish many things 
never before obtainable. Today, Opti- 
onics is a WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will 
be a SERVANT... to work, protect, 
educate, and entertain. 


Opry onics 





The Filmosound maintains tradi- 
tional B&H performance standards 
despite limitations of critical ma- 
terials. They are made today only 
govern- 


taining problem 


ugherT than HRY. ie 















YOU CAN DO IT, TOO 


Here are scenes from the B&H movie which proves 
beyond doubt that ultra-handicraft skills can be 


developed with motion pictures. 


1 Most of the people who learned the art of lens 
making with the help of this film had no unusual 
manual skill before... yet today they are accom- 


plished, efficient craftsmen. 


The film is available through the B&H Filmo- 
sound Library and the U. S. Office of Education. 


BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1864 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 


Catalog () and new Filmosound Circular () 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechanICS 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 


Please send complete Filmosound Library 


L 














the approval of the local WPB field office 
must be obtained. 

In addition, WPB has a list of items 
most needed by the civilian population, It 
may require a manufacturer to produce 
the listed items, if he is equipped to do so, 
before he turns to other products. The list 
will be found in the box on page 45. 

Man power will be tight throughout this 
period. It probably will be the deciding 
factor in determining whether a business- 
man may undertake any of the activities 
outlined in the series of orders. Man power, 
in fact, was the central issue of the recent 
dispute. With war production lagging in 
several lines as a result of labor shortages, 
the Army and Navy wanted to deny jobs 
in civilian production to men made idle 
by war contract cutbacks. The idea was 
that these men would be forced to find 
jobs where they were needed. For the time 
being, the military men lost out on this 
point, although they obtained a postpone- 
ment until August 15 of the effective date 
of the civilian production order. There is 
still a possibility that Army-Navy and 
WMC may raise further objections before 
the order is issued. 

A start toward reconversion? The four 
orders, with their many limitations, 
scarcely are considered reconversion. The 
firms that find themselves in a position to 
take advantage of the preparations al- 
lowed probably will be mostly smaller 
concerns situated in areas of comparatively 
easy labor supply. The larger companies, 
with their millions of employes, have 
plenty of war work ahead. Moreover, most 
manufacturers draw upon other manufac- 
turers for parts and materials and sup- 
plies. So, although materials might be 
available, necessary parts might not be. 

Consequently, little increase in civilian 
production is expected. Donald M. Nelson, 
WPB chairman, who drew up the plan, was 
the first to say that that would be the case. 
Mr. Nelson’s idea was to allow such prep- 
aration as the orders would permit. His 
thought was that this would reduce post- 
war unemployment and shorten the gap 
between war and peace production. He 
wanted all the orders issued immediately, 
but finally approved a compromise that 
spread them over a period of a month. 

In view of all the considerations in- 
volved, the new plan is but a token of re- 
conversion. The real shift will come later. 

After the European victory. The bars 
to reconversion will come down quickly 
when the European war is ended, or per- 
haps a little before that date, if it is un- 
mistakably apparent that the end is near. 
In the period that follows: 

Cancellations. War contracts, except for 
munitions needed to fight Japan, will be 
canceled summarily, releasing a big part of 
industry to make whatever it wishes. 

Materials. Most materials will be rela- 
tively plentiful. WPB will allocate to con- 
tinuing war industries the materials that 
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OF LIFE OR DEATH! 


Valves—that’s what these are—and their innocent 
appearance serves only to conceal their importance. 
For these valves are to modern warfare what the 
famous “horseshoe nail” (for the want of which the 
battle was lost!) stood for in the simpler fighting 
days of two hundred years ago. Designed for the 
control of oil, gas and other fluids, they are in active 
wartime service in aircraft of all types on every 
fighting front. 

The four Weatherhead plants have long been 
fully engaged in making vital parts for the nation's 








war machines at the rate of more than a million a 
day—and are prepared to make the same gigantic 
contribution to the peacetime needs of the nation! 


Look Ahead with & » 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 














FREE: W’rite on company letterhead for “Seeds of Industry” —a history of The 
Weatherhead Company, its many facilities and diversified products. 












1. Right from the landing craft, bulldozers pull trailers loaded with everything 
from machine tools to heavy graders and road rollers— ready with equipment to 
prepare beachheads for our troops. Trailmobile makes thousands of military trail- 
ers—for scores of vital uses. 
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2. Just as war-vital, backing up the beachhead operation on far fronts, are the 
commercial trailers here at home, highballing their millions of tons of supplies, 


and linking every point in the nation to every other point. 


, Seabees’ Moffo: _ 
CAN DO-WILLDO-DID! 


to move forward. Helping them is 
the best military Motor Transport 
in the world—thousands upon thou- 
sands of trucks and trailers! 


OVE A SMALL mountain in no 

time at all to make a landing 

field. Repair a bombed-out city’s 

docks, streets. Clear a battlefield of 

shells, shot-down planes, crippled 
tanks. 


The Seabees can do it—will do it 


Here at home, trucks and trailers 
equal this tremendous military per- 
formance with flexible Motor Trans- 





—and have done it. Moving right in 
with invasion troops, the Seabees 
clear the way for our assault forces 


port—rushing wartime deliveries de- 
spite too few men, vehicles, tires and 
repair parts. 


GOOD NEWS—NEW CIVILIAN TRAILMOBILES! 


® Under Government allocations, 
Trailmobile is making civilian trail- 
ers again—to help bring long-due re- 
lief to our over-worked home trans- 


portation system. Several thousand 
Trailmobiles will be produced with 
no let-up in building equipment for 
our Armed Forces. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO— BERKELEY 2, CALIF. 


RAILMOBILE 





Commercial Trailers for War and Peace...... The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 











they need. Portions of the remainder may | 
have to be reserved, by WPB orders, for | 
‘ production of the civilian articles that are | 
acutely scarce. But WPB apparently js § 


not going to designate which companies 
must make these items. 

Man power. The present man-power 
scarcity suddenly will become a glut. In 
the early weeks, unemployment may be 
intense, as plants install new machinery, 
clear Government property away and oth- 
erwise prepare to produce for civilians. 

Prices. New civilian goods will be higher 
priced than before the war. The Office of 
Price Administration, working closely with 
WPB, plans allowances for increases in 
labor and material costs that have come 
with the war. Otherwise, too-rigid price 
ceilings might suffocate civilian production, 

Competition. Little or no Government 
planning or control is intended for this 
period. As decisions now stand, WPB does 
not intend to follow in the footsteps of 
the National Recovery Administration, 
with the present industry advisory com- 
mittees duplicating NRA’s code authori- 
ties, to hand-lead business through this 
period. Instead, competition is to be en- 
couraged. The idea is that, if thrown back 
on their own competitive resources, Amer- 
ican businessmen will bridge the gap from 
war to peace much more quickly than 
Government control could do that job. It 
is to be every man for himself. 

Newcomers in any industry are expected 
to find the field wide open. They will be 
able to get materials and man power and 
seek markets, while some firms previously 
established in the field may still be making 
munitions for use against Japan. 

The even-start idea. The idea that all 
units in one industry should be given an 
even start in resuming civilian production 
was a long while dying, but apparently 
now is dead. It entered into the dispute to 
the extent that some business interests, 
and some WPB officials who have backed 
that idea, supported the Army and Navy 
against any increased civilian output now. 

Army-Navy estimates. One other fac- 
tor, highly significant to the future, flowed 
from the controversy: The Army and 
Navy, in estimating their needs, take no 
chances, call for everything that might be 
needed to fight clear to Berlin and Tokyo. 
War production is geared to such esti- 
mates, with civilians getting whatever 
may be left. Army-Navy estimates take no 
account of what may be needed to prepare 
for reconversion and prevent a postwar 
debacle at home. These Army-Navy esti- 
mates now have been challenged for the 
first time. The challengers include Senator 
Truman (Dem.), of Missouri, chairman of 
the committee that has been investigating 
all phases of the war effort. The services 
were forced to give ground. Where the whole 
of the reconversion schedule is concerned, 
the civilian viewpoint is gaining strength in 
determining policies affecting U.S. industry. 
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FLUID DRIVE 


At Grandpa's Knob (near Rutland), Ver- 
mont, is located the world’s largest aero- 
electric power generating unit. 


This experimental 1000 KW station was 
designed and built by scientists and engi- 
neers to determine whether large-scale power 
generation from the wind is economically 
possible. 

One of the many problems encountered 
was—“how to run a wind-driven generator 
at a constant speed with variable wind 
velocities?” 

The answer: A rotor with adjustable 
pitch blades and an American Blower Fluid 
Coupling installed between rotor shaft and 
generator. 

The result: With a change in wind 
velocity, the American Blower Fluid Cou- 
pling permits the rotor shaft to slip until 
the pitch of the blades can be changed by 
automatic control to keep the speed of the 
generator constant. 


Remember in your business or industry, 
American Blower Fluid Drives will insure 
smooth transmission of power and stepless 
variable speed control. Write us, for infor- 
mation on Fluid Drives for postwar use. 





Cutaway view. American Blower 

Fluid Drives provide smooth trans- 

mission of power and stepless variable 
speed control. 





in production. 


HAT! 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


For excellence 
Division of Amertcan Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


ON A WIND TURBINE? 
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Gevonautiial Lratning 
SE eed 
Soc rely 


Five years ago a group of civilian 
flying schools undertook the task of 
teaching Army Aviation Cadets to 
fly. International war clouds threat- 
ened this country. Our air force was 
inadequate. Time was too short for 
usual methods. 


The Army called upon civilian 
schools to help. At first there were 
nine. As war became certain more 
schools joined until they were train- 
ing not only American, but British, 
French, Dutch and Chinese pilots, 

Since 1939, all pilots of the Army 
Air Forces have been taught to fly 
in civilian-operated primary schools 
under Army supervision, 

Aeronautical Training Society 
(ATS) is the liaison organization for 
these schools. 


Southeastern Air Service, in two 


This country is willing to share with 
Latin America increased production of 
nonwar goods. That is the meaning of 
agreements reached between Secretary of 
State Cordel' Hull and Mexico’s Foreign 
Minister Ezequiel Padilla during the lat- 
ter’s visit to Washington. The agree- 
| ments provide for increased U.S. help to 
| improve Mexico’s land, sea and air trans- 
| portation, and a speed-up in the flow of 
U S. equipment needed for the industrial- 
development program worked out with 
this country. 

Railways. As far back as November, 
1941, the U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, 
George S. Messersmith, and Mr. Padilla 
reached an agreement for the U.S. to fur- 
nish locomotives, equipment and technical 
aid for the rehabilitation of Mexico’s rail- 
ways. The value of this aid became appar- 
ent during the 1942 and 1948 shipping crisis 
when Mexico’s 13,000 miles of railways be- 
came practically the sole means of fur- 
nishing the U.S. with war-important 
metals and fibers from Latin America. 

The stress on more help for the rail- 
roads at this time indicates the continued 
need for Mexican goods in this country, 
the demand for improved transportation 
within Mexico to supply shortage areas 
with farm surpluses from other regions, 
and the growing ability of the U.S. to pro- 
duce urgent peacetime equipment. 

Public ownership. The recent history 
of Mexico’s railroads goes back to June, 











primary schools, has taught thou- 
sands of pilots. With graduates from 
other ATS schools, they are fighting 
on all air battlefronts. 


Southeastern is proud indeed to | 
be a member of the Aeronautical 
Training Society. 


SOUTHE ty TERN 
wy 4 IR SERVICE. Inc. 


Formerly GEORGIA AIR SERVICE, Inc. 



















I ep ot Ore) ott a-Voi Co) a-IE Co) 
U. S. Army Air Forces 


Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 


Executive Orrices — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





1937, when they were expropriated by the 
Mexican Government under President La- 
zaro Cardenas. Efficiency of operation de- 
creased because of the inexperience of the 
labor management that took over, and 
failure to maintain normal repairs, main- 
tenance and renewals of equipment. 
Between 1937 and 1941, the accident 
rate rose sharply, largely due to negli- 
gence. Turn-around of freight cars slowed 
down. The average speed of trains fell 
to 13 miles an hour. Expense rose faster 


than income. Then came the war and 
with it the demand for more and more 
Mexican minerals, fibers and foodstuffs 


as other sources of supply were cut off. 
At the same time, U.S. ability to lease 
freight cars to Mexico and to sell to her 
locomotives, rails and signal equipment 
declined as war production rose. Increased 
efficiency was the way out. 
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HELP FOR MEXICO’S RAILWAYS: 
TOKEN OF U. S. CO-OPERATION 








U. S. aid. Under the auspices of Nelson 
A. Rockefelier’s Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, this country set up the Institute 
of Inter-American Transportation, headed 
by Maj. Gen. Julian L. Schley, former 
chief of U.S. Army Engineers. The Insti- 





PADILLA AND HULL 
. . . the engineers 


tute gradually increased carrying capacity, 
speed of trains, and turn-around, so that, 
in 19438, with only 7 per cent more loco- 
motives and 17 per cent more cars than 
in 1939, the Mexican railroads carried 
44 per cent more freight. Still greater 
efficiency has been limited by the disre- 
pair of roadbeds, lack of labor, and the 
lightness of rails, which limits the speed 
and weight of trains. The Hull-Padilla 
agreement provides the means for over- 
coming these difficulties by supplying Mex- 
ico with heavier rails and with new or 
rebuilt locomotives and freight cars. 

More than 100,000 Mexicans, by the end 
of the war, will have spent six months or 
more working on U.S. railroads. Current- 
ly, 1,000 Mexicans at a time are being 
trained in U.S. railway maintenance and 
repair shops. Within Mexico itself, U.S. 
engineers are training Mexicans. 

Thus, Mexico is obtaining both new 
equipment from this country and learning 
the skills and techniques needed for the 
most efficient use of this equipment. This 
is one step in bringing about Mr. Hull’s 
and Mr. Padilla’s conviction that “ 
The exemplary co-operation which we 
have maintained during the war, we are 
determined to maintain during the peace.” 
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This page is 


Li 





Li 


in more ways 
than one 





To PRINT THIS FULL-COLOR KopACHROME PHOTOGRAPH, four separate printing plates are made photographically—each a 


complete record of one of the basic colors. The colors are then printed in succession, one over the other, as shown above. 


rom the snapping of the picture 
Fitsert on Kodak Film . . . through 
a succession of photographic processes 
(for which Kodak supplies materials) 
... the illustration finally reaches the 
printed page. 

This procedure is followed in the 
making of thousands of magazine and 
newspaper illustrations — editorial as 
well as advertising. They are produced 
through photoengraving, photolithog- 
raphy, or photogravure. As you see, 
“photo” is common to all. 

In a sense, therefore, almost any 
page might be called a “Kodak page” 
—whether it happens to be a Kodak 
advertisement or not. ~ 

So, as you go through your maga- 
zines and newspapers, it is photog- 


raphy which reports to you the war 
and other news... adding to your 
knowledge and entertaining you a 
dozen times a day. 

One important reason why maga- 
zines and newspapers are so “read- 
able” and “lookable” is that Kodak 
has long been a leader in developing 
materials for improved reproductions. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





REMEMBER THE U.S.S. ATLANTA?... How 
in the fighting near Guadalcanal—with one-third 
of her crew wounded or slain—she fought on un- 
til the enemy had been routed?—how, after sink- 
ing a destroyer—though her engine-room was 
flooded, her top-side a shambles—she went after 
a cruiser and sank that too, before her battered 
hulk slid under the waves?—A stern example for 
us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 





Magnified 15 times, a 
print from a section of 
the “yellow” plate is seen 
to bea pattern of dots... 


Dots from the “blue” 
plate are printed next... 





Red dots are superim- 
posed...printed by the 
corresponding section of 
the “red” plate... 





Then black dots, for 
“depth” of color. 











PICTURE THESE BIG 
IMPROVEMENTS... 


St Your Post War Car’ 


al 


MAGINE acar... with nuts that 

never have to be tightened! 

But don’t just imagine it! You 
can expect it... after the war! 

With Boots All-Metal, Self-Lock- 
ing Nuts you'll never have to worry 
shout the costly repair and replace- 
ment jobs that loose nuts cause so 
constantly today. Boots Nuts stay 
tight . . . automatically! 

They lock in place. 

They can’t shake loose. 

But they can be easily removed 
with an ordinary wrench . . . and 
used again and again. 

Their use is restricted today to 


nt 


Uncle Sam’s airplanes. Later, you'll 
enjoy their trouble-free performance 
on all your household mechanical 
equipment . . . washing machines, 
electric mixers, fans, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, lawn mowers, etc. 

. as well as on your auto and 
family plane! 

You can look forward to these big 
improvements after the war, just as 
do the owners and operators of large 
commercial fleets of automobiles, 
trucks and buses. 

In the meantime, keep your pres- 
ent model rolling by having it 
checked and having all nuts tight- 
ened—and re- tightene “d regularly. 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 





BOOTS = 


ere’s No Excuse for g Nut Shaking Loose” 





Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation + General Offices, New Canaan, Conn. 
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OPERATORS OF 
100,000 MOTOR VEHICLES 


indicated, in a recent survey, that if a vihentine- 





proof nut like the above were standard 

on their post-war passenger cars, trucks and 
buses, tens of thousands of dollars for mainte- 
nance and repairs would be saved « As no design 
changes are required to equip vehicles with Boots 
Self-Locking Nuts, you can expect these improve- 
ments even on your first post-war models. 
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TWO MORE WAR LOANS AHEAD: 
GOALS FOR AUTUMN AND SPRING 


After the Fifth War Loan, the U.S. 
Treasury finds itself in this position: 

Sought. The Treasury set out in this 
drive to raise $16,000,000,000. This com- 
pares with $14,000,000,000 as the goal in 
the fourth loan. 

Realized. Individuals, corporations, sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies sub- 
what will amount, when all re- 
in late this month, to $20,000,- 
000,000. This compares with $16,700,- 
000,000 raised in the fourth loan and 
brings the total subscribed in all five loans 
to $87,000,000.000. 

Cash position. By the end of the 
month, the Treasury will have on hand a 
working cash balance of about $21,000,- 
000,000 after paying July obligations. If 
the German war ends this year, 
pected, and the Japanese war lasts through 
next this means the Treasury's 
foreseeable cash needs will call for: 

The Siath War Loan. The next loan 
drive probably will be in November. The 
goal is likely to be $16.000,000,000. 

The Seventh War Loan. Another drive 
probably will come along next May. It 
may be for only $12,000,000,000. 


scribed 
ports are 


as eCXx- 


year, 


Altogether, by the end of fiscal year 
1945, now beginning, it is likely the 
Treasury will have raised from the public 
at least $116,000,000,000 to finance the war. 

Just where this money is being obtained 
is shown in the pattern of bond purchases 
in the fifth loan drive: 

Series E Bonds. There on the 
average, two War Bonds owned by every 
man, woman and child in the U.S. In the 
five drives, 255,000,000 of Series E bonds 
alone have been sold. These are the bonds 
designed for the small investor, which range 
from $25 to $1,000. They 
mostly through pay-roll deductions. Al- 
most $11,000,000,000 of E bonds now are 
outstanding. The total in the fifth drive 
alone will be about $3,000,000,000. 

Four many individual bonds 
were sold in this last drive first. 
In the first drive E bonds sold numbered 
19,000,000. This rose to 32,000,000 in the 
second, to 52.000.000 in the third, and al- 
most to 70,000,000 in the fourth. The 
number of E bonds sold in the fifth drive 
probably will pass 80,000,000. 

Other individual sales. E bonds, of 
course, make up most of the units sold, 
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Youcanholditdown 
at a cost of less than 


lc a man per week 
A rising tempera- 
ture and a rising 
number of absentees 
usually go together. 
One reason is sweat. 

Sweat robs the 
body of essential 
salt. This loss of 
salt dehydrates the 
body. It thickens the ‘ 
blood. The result is Heat-Fag. Workers 
are tired, easily fatigued. 

Water alone can’t replace the fluids 
lost through sweat. Water alone in hot, 
sweaty conditions dilutes body fluids and 
causes heat cramps. 

The real answer is water and salt tab- 
lets at every drinking fountain. Then 
workers who do hard work and sweat 
can take a Morton’s Salt Tablet every 
time they take a drink of water.. This is 
the easy, simple, sanitary way to maintain 
the proper salt balance. It is recommend- 
ed by industrial physicians and endorsed 
by America’s greatest corporations. 


This Is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Salt... 





MEAT FAR 
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QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 Seconds) 
‘ This is how a Morton's Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. See how 
soft and porous it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink of water, it 
dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 


Case of 9000, 10- pele _ $260 
salt tablets - 
$3! 5 








Salt-Dextrose tablets, 
case of 9000 


MORTON’S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 
time, quickly, cleanly — no waste. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 

800 Tablet size - - - $3.25 


Order from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement ... Write 
for free folder. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, Ill. 














TAKE THE 
MEASURE 


of this great 
western market 


Present and post-war business opportunities in California 
command the interest of bankers and other executives 
throughout the country. For here is the richest, most concen- 
trated market in the West. 


It is a market served by this bank with branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns... in practically every neighbor- 
hood shopping center. It is this statewide coverage which 
enables Bank of America to offer an intimate, on-the-spot rep- 
resentation of unusual value to executives planning to de- 
velop their interests in California. Your inquiries addressed to 
the Business Development Department will receive prompt 


attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 

DEPOSITS . . . 3,767,443,322.19 

RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 





California's statewide bank 


lives’ are aetritaater 


NATIONAL {8USTAX2 ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 














but individuals are by no means confining 
themselves to them. In dollar volume, the 
individual sales split about 50-50 between 
E bonds and all seven other kinds. In the 
five campaigns, almost $22,000,000,000 
of various series was bought by individuals, 

Sales to individuals have been rising 
with each drive. The fifth drive total will 
top all others. The $6,100,000,000 worth 
going to individuals in this drive will be 
about four times the comparable total of 
the first drive. 

Also, individuals are buying smaller de- 
nominations than in the earlier drives. A 
notable fact about the fifth loan was the 
falling off of $1,000-bond buyers, whose 
absence has involved a dollar total made 
up by the selling of 10,000,000 more of 
the small bonds than in the fourth drive. 
At mid-month, New York alone was 
running 20,000 below the expected number 
of $1,000-bond buyers. 

Other buyers. On a dollar-volume basis, 
individuals will account for only about 
31 per cent of total sales in the fifth drive, 
Other buyers, mostly corporations, are: 

Insurance companies, expected to take 
$1,700,000,000, bought $2,700,000,000; 
savings banks, with a quota of $800,000,- 
000, raised $1,400,000,000; dealers and 
brokers, down for $400,000,000, accounted 
for $500,000,000; other corporations and 
associations bought more than $9,000,000,- 
000, against a quota of $7,100,000,000. 

Because spending by commercial banks 
has an inflationary effect, they have not 
been allowed a part in this drive. The door 
was closed after they were allowed to buy 
almost 40 per cent of the First War Loan 
total and 27 per cent of the second. 

However, some banks tried to get in this 
time through the back door. Washington 
threw out possibly $200,000,000 in sub- 
scriptions traced to banks that had bought 
through individuals or corporations. 

What they bought. Analysis of corpor- 
ate purchases shows one good reason why 
the Treasury is prouder of the 31 per cent 
sold to individuals than the 69 per cent 
sold to corporations. More than half the 
total bought by corporations was short- 
term securities that is, savings notes, tax 
certificates and 1.25 per cent notes. These 
fall due in one to three years, some 7,800,- 
000,000 worth of them. This is one third 
of all the War Bonds sold in the fifth drive. 
The Treasury would rather take out of cir- 
culation money that it could keep out for 
a considerably longer period if necessary. 

Not all small purchasers, of course, are 
leaving their money in War Bonds. In off- 
drive months before the fifth, redemptions 
of E bonds ran as high as 37 per cent of 
current sales. However, the total was less 
than 1 per cent of all E bonds outstanding. 

The Treasury pooh-poohs this redemp- 
tion problem. So much so that a plan now 
is being prepared to make redemptions 
easier. The theory is that the more liquid 
such savings are, the less tendency there 
will be to redeem. 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 


























PENNSYLVANIA 
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James H, McCabe 


G 
The Statler ies eneral Manager 


| in New York 












RATES BEGIN AT $3.85 












No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 

But a nation at war is a nation on the move. And fre- 
quently, more travelers want to move into the Statler- 
operated Hotel Pennsylvania in New York than the hotel 
can accommodate at one time! 

That’s flattering. And embarrassing. 

We don’t like to deny anybody one of our famously 
comfortable Hotel Pennsylvania beds. But with just so 
many rooms, and so many more patrons, it’s only fair to 
give preference to travelers who have made advance 
reservations. 

Chances are that we can take care of you if, before you 
head for New York, you'll remember and observe these 
“3 Golden Rules for Travelers’’: 

Make reservations well in advance, speci- 
fying hour of arrival and date of departure. 


Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 


Release your room. as early as possible on 
day of departure. 





And what of Hotel Pennsylvania food and service during 
wartime? Well, even though we're rationed like any house- 
wife, we get as many compliments as ever on our delicious 
meals. All our other employees are working like beavers, 
too... and a mighty fine job they’re doing, in spite of 


wartime handicaps. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 











The Story of “The Hump” — the world’s 


most dangerous overland air route 





Today, American airmen are ferrying a greater ton- 

e nage of military supplies to hard-pressed China than 

was ever carried over the tortuous Burma Road. They’re 

flying it over “‘The Hump’”’—the towering Himalayas be- 

tween India and China. It’s the most treacherous 500-mile 
air route in the world. But the freight goes through! 





Day and night, the heavily loaded Liberator Express 


e transport planes streak toward “‘The Hump.” Shuttling 
across a tumbled mass of uncharted mountains, they 
dodge peaks that rise 20,000 feet. Icing is an ever-present 
hazard. Flying unarmed, the cargo planes are often attacked 
by Jap fighter planes. Stil] the freight goes through! 





The first leg of the journey is over the steaming, foggy 
2. Assam jungles. Because there are no emergency land- 
ing fields, some of the planes have crashed. But most of 
the men who bail out eventually plod their way to safety, 
aided by rescue pilots, who drop written instructions, food, 
and medical supplies by parachute. 





4 This slender aerial life line over ““The Hump” is now 
e the only channel by which Allied war equipment gets 
into China. Around the clock, in monsoon season and 


out, our flyers carry a constant stream of gasoline, bombs, 
jeeps, ammunition, artillery, small arms, clothing, aircraft 
engines and spare parts. 
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Many of our India-China flyers have been awarded 

@ decorations—and they’ve earned them! No one pre- 
tends that the supplies being flown in are sufficient to 
fully equip the Chinese. But the same ingenuity and courage 
that can conquer the lofty Himalayas will eventually open 
up new channels of transportation so that today’s trickle 


of supplies will swell to an avalanche. 





After the war, when all forms of transportation must 


e work together to rebuild the peacetime world, the plane 
will continue to play its part, along with the truck, the 
train, and the ship. But the plane will have a second, and 
even greater, responsibility to fulfill: that of helping to 
enforce the peace in this 60-hour-wide world. 

In short, a permanent postwar Air Force can be one of 
America’s soundest investments in the interests of a lasting 


peace. 








Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


Preview of the future—Last year, 6% of the dollar volume 
of all imports to the U. S. came by air—a total of 4,000,000 
pounds. 

Many of the air cargoes included mica, quartz crystals, 
industrial diamonds, and rare drugs, without which the pro- 
duction of vital war materials could not have continued. 


Saving American lives — Litters for 8 wounded men can be 
fitted into the bomb bay of a Liberator bomber. The Army 
has already flown out several hundred thousand casualties 
from combat areas to hospitals. 


9 tons per month—The Air Service Command reports that 
for every Air Force pilot based overseas, it sends out an 
average of 9 tons of aviation supplies month'y. 

This does not include food and other items which are han- 
dled by the Quartermaster Corps. 


An airline is born—In order to expedite the flow of military 
personnel and equipment to the South Pacific, Consolidated 
Vultee operates a daily air-transport service known as Con- 
sairway. ; 

A Liberator Express recently chalked up Consairway’s 
1000th transpacific flight. 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 


of airplanes in the world. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 
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From “Flying Jeeps’ to Leviathans of the air — The 


planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers’”’ to 


huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 


LIBERATOR... 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 


Sk 


CATALINA... patrol bomber 


ose 


VALIANT... basic trainer 


or 


SENTINEL,,,’‘Flying Jeep’ 





CORONADO... patrol bomber 


Ar 


VENGEANCE,..dive bomber 


sr 


RELIANT... navigational trainer 





San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


AIRCRAFT 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fla. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 








a WEAPON speaks to men in a language beyond 
words. Far back in the air-gunner’s memory, as he 
waits with his machine gun in the cold void, are other 
things that spoke the same language. His first set of 
electric trains, perhaps. Or his first dog. 

So the polished steel of his machine gun... the precise 
rowsof bullets. ..the warm feel ofa smallrubber pad stamped 
*“‘USKON’’* on the breech, become a part of him in battle. 

He knows that small rubber pad makes certain that 
the instant his finger squeezes the trigger a burst of 
bullets will answer. 


He may not know that an amazing, unheard-of new kind 
of rubber first had to be “‘sweated out”’ in the laboratory. 
That rubber—the world’s best known electrical insulator 
—had to be turned through science into rubber that 
would conduct electricity. 

Today the engineering of United States Rubber Com- 
pany starts at the side of the man in combat. Then flows 
back to our laboratories. We call it “serving through 
science:’ It has put over thirty thousand different prod- 
ucts of rubber research into the hands of our fighting men. 
These products speak in the fighting man’s language. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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HANDS THAT WARM A GUNNER’S HEART: 





WHEN THE LIGHTS COME ON! Two electric 





RIGHT TIME — RIGHT PLACE! Originally de- 











are hands that assemble the conductive 
rubber heating pads to keep his machine 
gun or aerial cannon ready for instan- 
taneous use—safe from jamming due to 
cold, even in temperatures of 20°F., and 
more, below zero. 


circuits are shown in the diagram above. 
At the top the light glows because electricity 
flows through the inserted pad of uSKON*. 
Ordinary rubber is inserted in the circuit 
below. The bulb shows no light because the 
current does not flow. 


veloped for the elimination of explosions in 
munitions and other war plants, resulting 
from sparking static electricity, and from fric- 
tion produced sparks, USKON* was made into 
shoe soles for workers, powder boxes, trays, 
table tops, transmission belts and the like. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 





JUL’ 


Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Almerncan Business 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Reconversion timetable for the immediate future is this..... 

Now, if interested, you can buy aluminum and magnesium without any specific 
application to WPB. Those metals, after military needs are met, are to be free. 

After July 22, you can go ahead with test models of products being prepared 
for postwar offering. You probably can count on materials for the products. 

After July 29, you can place orders for machine tools, electric motors, 
many kinds of equipment, without first having a priority rating. 

Then, after August 15, if men, machines and materials are available, and if 
WPB doesn't change its mind, you will be allowed to start making limited numbers 
of a long list of consumer durable goods--ash cans to vacuum cleaners. You can 
see the list on page 45. It might suggest a few early opportunities. 

That is the extent to date of lid lifting for civilian production. It is 
not sensational. Its importance principally is in official recognition that war 
demands are passing their peak, that next big move is to output for civilians. 

However, this reconversion on a broad scale will wait on German defeat. 
There will be no general shift of industry from war to civilian production until 
the last shot is fired in Europe. After that it will be pretty much a matter 
of every man for himself. Government will not try to do more than give guidance 
on general direction in reconversion; will not seek to say which company can do 
what and at what time. There is to be no Government effort to make sure that 




















- each unit of each industry starts in postwar where it left off competitively in pre- 
tor ware Neither will Government try to keep newcomers out of reconverted industries. 
hat 

It is to be next year, 1945, that almost certainly will be the first year 
m_- of great change. That's the year when war demand will be cut by about one half. 
WSs If German war ends, Japanese war goes on..... 1945 outlook is this: 
igh Industry will turn out about $37,000,000,000 of war goods, instead of a 1944 
d- total to be above $68,000,000,000. War production will head sharply downward. 
- National income will decline to $124,000,000,000 from $153,000,000,000 or 
. by about one fifth. The trend of income will still be downward at the year end. 


Individuals, after taxes, still will have about $111,000,000,000 to spend. 
That assures an active demand for all civilian goods that industry will produce. 
- But: Unemployment will tend to rise through the year; will probably pass 
- 5,000,000 late in 1945. Today's labor shortage is to be rather short lived. 
a The major shock to industry, involved in shifting from war to peace, is to 
come after Japanese war ends. That shock is likely to come in 1946, not in 1945. 
It may be a year later, or 1947, before postwar recovery is fully under way. 








Looking ahead to period after German defeat..... If war ends with 19443 

“ Industries producing consumer goods will be able to get the steel they want 

by or before midyear, 1945. Steel output by year end will be down about a quarter. 
Construction for civilian use will be sharply higher by midyear. Lumber 











ng will be rather abundant, but often green. Lid will be taken off the building of 
ne more expensive homes, with the home-building trend to gain momentum through the 
S, year. Road building, public construction, generally, will be moving upward. 


Household-equipment industry, mixers, vacuum cleaners, fans, etc., will boom. 
Automobile industry's war output will fall about 70 per cent, its output of 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


passenger cars, trucks, etc., for civilian use will rise rapidly enough to take 
up about half of this slack. Car output in 1945 may reach or pass 2,000,000. 

Aircraft building will be off about 30 per cent, but still will be large as 
long as German war continues. Shipbuilding may be down about 60 per cent. Big 
shock to these industries probably will come in 1946 with Japanese war end. 

Radios for civilian use will begin to appear before midyear, 1945. 

There will be plenty of rubber for industries that use it. 

Paper will become more plentiful for printing and publishing industries and 
for paper products. War use will fall about 65 per cent. Civilian demand will 
take up most of that slack, with a sharp gain in paper use for publishing. 

Textiles, now acutely short for civilians, rapidly will become abundant. 
German war end will mean about a 72 per cent decline in military demand. 
Civilian demand should make up all but about 15 per cent of that loss in 1945. 

Wool and worsted cloth production will decline sharply, maybe 27 per cent. 
Big demand for clothes from demobilized men will come in 1946, not in 1945. 

A decline in crude petroleum output and in gasoline output is to be expected 
with German war end. There then should be oil and gasoline enough, after a brief 
period, for civilian use. It is very doubtful if the Japanese war will require 
gasoline in quantities now required for both wars. Added supplies are in sight. 

Thus: The prospect is that much reconversion in industry will occur between 
war endings; that a staggered ending to the wars will tend to ease the shock of 
change. Industry's most trying period will follow the ending of both wars. 

It is probable that several months will be required to reverse the downtrends 
that will be precipitated by an end to war orders, a speed-up of demobilization. 

First postwar prosperity year probably will be 1947. 














Right now, Army is prodding industry for more war production. It says: 

Truck output fell 22 per cent behind quotas in second quarter, 1944. 

Output of 150-mm. field guns was 33 per cent under quota. 

Medium tanks were 7 per cent under the quota, crawler trucks were 15 per cent 
behind, heavy generators 24 per cent under quota, cranes 9 per cent, tank radios 
10 per cent and air and transportable ground radios were 35 per cent under quota. 

Heavy ammunition output must be stepped up two and one-half times. Output 
of bombs must be increased from 125,000 a month to 200,000 a month. 

That's the Army explanation of why industry cannot now get a go-ahead signal 
for larger-scale conversion, why war demand will keep industry busy until German 
war ends. Army will not ease demands until the Germans actually crack. 














There is a _ tendency inside and outside Congress to write off the results of 
the World Monetary Conference, to conclude that any plan will be killed. 

That may be. There is strong support for a strictly U.S. approach to the 
problem of currency stabilization and foreign lending. There is a deep-seated 
idea that this country, as the world's one big creditor, can impose terms upon 
other nations who may need to borrow or who want to make their currencies stable. 

However, there is this other point to remember: Debtor nations have some 
leverage over a creditor nation. They can block out the creditor's goods. They 
can form a trading bloc, a currency bloc of their own. They can fix and maintain 
internal values of currency by Government controls, as Russia and Germany do. 
They can, if they have to, get along without loans from the United States. 

U.S. then is caught by this fact: Huge new foreign markets for goods from 
this country are the alternative to a choice between: (1) large-scale unemploy= 
ment, or (2) greatly expanded Government planning for and regimentation of industry. 

Idea of currency stabilization on a world basis, of a world RFC to under- 
write large foreign loans for world development is offered as the alternative to 
use of nationalistic controls, to Government direction of foreign trade in postwar. 

That's a point Congress will have to face. Debtor nations have bargaining 
power and can take advantage of U.S. desire to avoid postwar internal planning. 
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UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received at 
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Indian tribes who centuries ago inhabited the 
rich region now known as the Gulf South main- 
tained individuality by a "trade-mark," often a 
bird or animal effigy. 

The trade-mark of the modern Gulf South is its 
wealth of natural resources. Natural gas and oil, 
minerals, extensive timberland, fertile soil and 
mild climate identify this region. These basic ad- 
vantages, combined with mighty factories and the 
efforts of a determined people, are dedicated to 


helping America speed the day of Victory. 


THE 





a. 

74y This bird effigy bead was carved from 
red jasper by Indians who inhabited the 
Gulf South region approximately 1,000 
years ago. It is one inch high and dark red 





in color. Such bird and animal effigies 


ITS RESOURCES, 
ITS MANPQWER, ITS PRODUCTION 
ARE ALL DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


often served to identify the various clans 
into which the Indian tribes were segregated. 





















New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI], ALABAMA AND FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi. 








TOMORROWS PROMISE... 





War has brought a new appreciation of old values. 


The railroads, for example. They are indispensable. Never 

have they meant so much to so many people. 
+ 7 + 

But we in the railroad industry are not satisfied merely 

to be doing a good emergency job. 
* . * 

This war has made us realize, more than ever, the tre- 
mendous force that is under our direction—its mighty hauling 
power; its flexibility; its absolute indispensability to our 
community life, to our country, to our allies. 


When the world again turns to peaceful pursuits, Amer 
ica’s railroads will provide a post-war transportation service 
finer than any you have ever experienced. 


For the railroads have clearly demonstrated their ability 
to perform and to progress. They have transported millions 
of additional tons of freight with no appreciable increase in 
rolling stock; carried millions of fighting men with but little 
inconvenience to essential civilian travel. 

® * * 

The war is still to be won, and the ROCK ISLAND is resolved 
to see it through. But we envision a post-war era of rail 
transportation that will be as gratifying as the performance 
of the railroads in wartime. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





r Rock 
As yesterday—and today —so tomorrow KS Ps | n d 


ROCK ISLAND'S sole purpose is to 
provide the finest in transportation 

















| ROCK ISLAND LINES | 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








_ People. 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Henry L. Stimson, the Secretary of 
War, is one of the small group of men 
whose ideas and personalities have shaped 
the conduct of the war both at home and 
on the battle fronts. Beyond that, Mr, 
Stimson now is stepping outside the bounds 
of the purely military to take part in the 
delicate diplomatic negotiations that must 
accompany a conflict of such magnitude 
as this one. He called on Pope Pius XII 
recently, and went on from there to Lon- 
don. But, whether Mr. Stimson’s assign- 
ments lie in the military or diplomatic 
field, he is well equipped by experience 
and temperament to carry them out. 

Public servant. At 76, Mr. Stimson looks 
back upon a legal career that has been 
interrupted seven times for public service of 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY STIMSON 


one kind or another. He has served in the 
the Cabinets of three presidents. As long 
ago as 1909, he held, under President Taft, 
the post in which he serves today, under 
President Roosevelt. He was President 
Hoover’s Secretary of State. In addition 
he has been United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, and 
Governor General of the Philippines. In 
1927, he went to Nicaragua as President 
Coolidge’s personal representative to 
straighten out an ugly situation there. In 
the first World War, Mr. Stimson served 
in France as a colonel in the Field Artil- 
lery. Only once did he run for office. In 
1910 he was the Republican candidate for 
Governor of New York, but was defeated. 

Mr. Stimson and fascism. Mr. Stimson 
was one of the first to point to the dangers 
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The above letter tells the story in the words of a gratified user of Commercial Credit service. 
Our booklet, “Capital Sources,” tells how Commercial Credit makes thousands or millions . 
quickly available for any sound business use. Write or telephone our nearest office for a copy. 


Rud e 
Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Commercial Financing Divisions: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND ‘CANADA 














CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS | 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY | 
OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, June 30, 1944 























RESOURCES 
Cosh and Dae from: Banks «<< <0.0.00s0s000weee $ 453,066,532.41 
| United States Government Obligations, 
| Direct and Fully Guaranteed. ...........+. 1,562,236,992.23 
Other Bonds and Securities...........+eee0- 79,635,908.52 
Rontis Bid SPICES, os ssn sions anew cuss ess 367,077,469.58 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............- 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances......... 623,341.20 
| Income Accrued but Not Collected.......... 5,970,871.85 
Banking House. .cccccccccccccscccccccccese 11,250,000.00 
| $2,483,461,115.79 
LIABILITIES 
DEGOSHS ...:<s:00000% psec edadedbsseoeesese epee es Om oo 
PAROS 6 oo wlio 06004606 den es operas 689,637.16 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 10,045,921.90 
Reserve for Contingencies............+e2se0- 18,092,633.49 
Income Collected but Not Earned........... 257,657.16 
NCSI SOK oo 9:55 45.050 00'0's 6 sieisies nace nes 60,000,000.00 
BG akon odnls tine Giecives dolesauawien we 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits........ hab eaeeewsesas oer 14,219,601.72 





$2,483,461,115.79 








United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $515,904,968.14 are 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SMART, QUIET, | 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of | 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- i 
| tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
||  livened by new decorative treatments, 
|| the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
| location off Park Avenue and its wel- 


“Rugged enough to 
stand what we do”... 


“Another trooper and I are looking for 
a pipe rugged enough to stand the same 
punishment as we and a Kirsten pipe is 
the only solution,” writes a paratrooper. 
“Can’t you send us two?” It’s hard to say 
“no” to our fighters, but the time is get- | 
ting nearer when we can again make the 
Kirsten—a pipe for action and a pipe to || 
relax with when nerves need soothing. 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Seattle 1, Washington 


| 

come convenience to Grand Central 

and Airlines Terminals, provides a | 
pleasing and suitable background for 

- oa , * #58 { 

your most exacting New York activities. | 

| 


different mood—add to the pleasure { 


| 
|| Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
| a Chatham visit affords. 

| 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


eathme 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 



































of fascism. He was Secretary of State when 
Japan first attacked China. He propose 
that Great Britain and the United States 
form a united front in opposition. The 
British, however, declined. 

Out of office, after President Hoover's 
defeat in 1932, Mr. Stimson nevertheless 
maintained a close watch upon fascism’s 
development, and upon the development 
of this country’s foreign policy in relation 
to it. He stoutly supported the policies of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
Not infrequently he was consulted in the 
formulation of those policies. 

Mr. Stimson as Secretary of War. After 
the fall of France in 1940, President Roose- 
velt asked Mr. Stimson, a lifelong Repub- 
lican, to take the War portfolio which he 
had relinquished 27 years before. He was 
not at all concerned that the Republican 
National Committee, then meeting in 
Philadelphia, summarily and formally read 
him out of the party. He still considers 
himself a Republican, and, a few months 
after taking office, he told a congressional 
committee that he hoped the next Presi- 
dent would be a Republican. 

So, undisturbed by the political aspects 
of the situation, Mr. Stimson took over 
the building and equipping of America’s 
now-mighty Army, an administrative job 
of vast proportions. Throughout that task. 
he and ranking Army officers almost al- 
ways have found themselves in close ac- 
cord. The Regular Army is one of Mr. 
Stimson’s staunchest supporters, and ac- 
cords him a large share of the credit for 
what has been done. 

The Secretary and Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, the Chief of Staff, are on terms of 
the closest intimacy. They confer each 
morning and often several times during 
the day. They counterbalance each other. 
General Marshall knows the military in- 
tricacies of the war. Secretary Stimson 
knows its political and human aspects. 

Secretary Stimson, personally, is re- 
served but friendly. He carries with him 
an air of serenity, of quiet dignity and un- 
challengeable integrity. He is courteous to 
the point of frequently addressing report- 
ers as “Sir.” In Washington he and Mrs. 
Stimson live quietly at their comfortable 
estate, Woodley. The Secretary follows a 
regular daily routine of: up at six, to the 
office by nine, and home again a little after 
five. In the evening he likes to play deck 
tennis, and his usual opponent is his aide, 
Lieut. Col. William H. Kyle. He prefers to 
spend one day of each week end at his 
estate in Huntington, Long Island, but 
such trips have been infrequent of late. 
His wealth was partly inherited, partly 
acquired through his law practice, when 
he was not engaged on one of his govern- 
mental assignments. 

Because of his ability, his integrity, the 
generously long periods he has devoted to 
Government affairs, Mr. Stimson is con- 
sidered a public servant in the highest 
sense of that phrase. 
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Lar- 4 ; For over 50 years Holtzer-Cabot has concentrated its facilities 
; in the design and application of special fractional HP motors 
to meet the exacting performance requirements of such 
products as instruments, aircraft, machine tools, business 
machines, etc. And although today all of our energies are 
being utilized in building motors for military products, our 
motor development engineers will gladly discuss your peace- 


product motor problems with you. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 


125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASS. 
New York, N. Y. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 














Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 
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A VALLEY BUILT ON 
A VAST RESERVOIR OF 


Is water important to your manu- 
facturing process? Ifso,Santa Clara 
County is ready-made for your Pa- 
cific Coast plant. Besides vast stor- 
age lakes and countless miles of 
watershed lands, the entire Santa 
Clara Valley is built upon a vast 
reservoir of water. Plants can tap 
their own water supply—or use ex- 
isting facilities—at very nominal 
rates. 

EVERY ADVANTAGE FOR INDUSTRY 


“Water is but one of Santa Clara 
County’s natural advantages for 
industry. There is unlimited power 
...central location...ideal climate 
...available labor supply... good 
transportation facilities . .. low 
taxes and plenty of close-in land. 


~ 
Write today for ‘Post War 
Pacific Coast’, a factual 
book presenting the 
many advantages 
of Santa Clara 
County. 
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SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


The pepulation 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 










“lhe Yeas 
and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those | 
with which writers desire to have only | 
initials used, should be so marked. | 


Robot Bomb as Peacemaker? 


Sir:—I was interested in your article on 
the flying bombs (USN, July 14, 1944). 

It is evident that here is a new weapon 
that will revolutionize warfare, since it is 
cheap, effective, and, once it has been per- 
fected, will enable a nation to wage war 
against another across the territory of a 
third without having to invade it. 

The potency of this weapon may be the 
greatest peacemaker ever invented and de- 
cide nations to try something new to avert 
war, and that is the golden rule in inter- 
national affairs, the application of justice 
in international relations and the aban- 
donment of the rule of force. 

When the robot bomb has caused this | 
truth to penetrate, then will the world be | 
able to shake off the psychology of fear. 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. A. O. TILLMAN 


* * * 





On Our Electoral College System 


The following answers to the ques- 
tion “Does our Electoral College sys- 
tem of choosing a President need | 
revision?” were received too late to be _ | 
included in the issue of July 14. 


The Electoral College should be abol- | 
ished by constitutional amendment pro- | 
viding for direct election of the President | 
and Vice President. It was purposely es- 
tablished by the Fathers of the Constitu- | 
tion who intended thereby to prevent the | 
development of political parties in the | 
U.S. It thus belongs to the undemocratic | 
age of this republic and is not in tune with | 
twentieth-century democracy. 

Evanston, I]. Dr. Kennetu CoLecrove 
Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University 





As long as the presidential electors au- 
tomatically voted in accordance with the | 
popular mandate, I saw no urgent need for 
abolishing the Electoral College. If there 
is any considerable probability that this 
practice of many years is to be abandoned, 
if the Electoral College machinery is to be 
used deliberately for the purpose of pre- 
venting the official selection of the popular 
choice, then I am definitely in favor of 
amending the Constitution to provide for 
election of the President by popular vote. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. W. Brooke Graves 

Head of Political Science Department, 
Temple University 








There are many alternatives 


but only one” Waldorf’ 
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How to obtain a maxi- 
mum of output with a 
minimum of office per- 
sonnel is the subject 
covered in this new 
twenty-page booklet 
being offered to execu- 
tives. Obtain your copy 
from your office supply 
dealer, or 
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and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


WHERE IN THE WORLD HAS HE BEEN? 


He’s one of those who are carrying the war to 
the enemy...smashing him back from the lands 
he has enslaved. 

He travels thousands of miles to fight for an 
atoll you never heard of... but to fight for you. 


ALL AMERICA is contributing men and women 
to the cause of world peace and stability. 

All groupsare doing their part,among them the 
insurance people of this nation. Today, the agents, 
brokers and employees in our country’s armed 


forces are measured by the tens of thousands. 

Still other thousands remain to carry on the 
vital work of insurance and bonding. They are 
serving to the limit of their capacity. 

Quietly, on their own, they are giving up hours 
of relaxation to speed the production lines of our 
war plants. They are responding wholeheartedly 
to our government’s every need. 

These people have a heritage of service. It is 
natural for them to be helpful... whether in the 
cause of the nation or of their policyholders. You 
can count on your insurance agent. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Behind Invasion Slowdown... Move fer Allied Use 
Of French Bases ... More Power for Mr. Eccles? 


Mr. Roosevelt decided upon accept- 

_ ance of a fourth-term nomination be- 
fore it was tendered to him as the most 
graceful way to avoid making a de- 
mand upon the Democratic Conven- 
tion that it renominate Henry Wallace 
as Vice President. The President there- 
by gave up his power to force accept- 
ance of Mr. Wallace as a condition of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own acceptance of a 
fourth nomination. 


xk k * 


Harry Hopkins returned to the White 
House just in time to add his influence 
to that of others in the White House 
group who were figuring strategy by 
which Mr. Wallace might be side- 
tracked. Mr. Hopkins has been gun- 
ning for Mr. Wallace ever since the 
latter refused to join in an unsuccess- 
ful Hopkins effort to purge Senator 
Guy Gillette, of Iowa, back in 1938. 


x k * 


The White House group really favored 
James F. Byrnes as running mate for 
President Roosevelt, but took the view 
that Senator Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky would be acceptable as a com- 
promise if CIO objection to Mr. 
Byrnes proved too strong. 


x * ® 


Donald Nelson, WPB chairman, is 
more firmly entrenched than ever as 
the big boss of reconversion now that 
he has challenged successfully the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff on an issue 
of basic policy. He is the first civilian 
official since the war began who has 
succeeded in staring down the military. 


Xi tuk 


Important sources now are admitting 
that top field commanders in France 
have failed to exploit fully their initial 
successes, just as they did in Italy, 
and that the result may be a more dif- 
ficult summer and autumn operation 
than otherwise could have been the 
case. There is some inside criticism of 
the amount of ballyhoo for command- 
ers whose operations in France are 


68 


very much behind schedule and tend- 
ing to fall further behind. 


xk * 


Adolf Hitler is purging some generals 
in order to prove to the Army that he 
still is the top dog. Officials who watch 
action inside Germany report no sign 
to date that Hitler is losing out. 


xk & 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle left Washing- 
ton without altering this Government’s 
insistence that postwar France will 
have to give commitments for United 
Nations access to key French bases 
at Dakar, Martinique and French 
Indo-China, the inaccessibility of 
which embarrassed this country and 
Britain in prosecution of the present 
war. The French General indicated 
that France may be able to accommo- 
date itself to U. S. views on this issue. 


xk k * 


An Army poll of a group of U.S. sol- 
diers overseas showed that they were 
nine to one in favor of a strict peace 
for Germany, but nine to one against 
peacetime occupation by U.S. troops. 


Ke ow 


Army authorities charged with the 
task of enforcing the provision in the 
law prohibiting the sending of politi- 
cal reading matter to the armed forces 
were puzzled over what to do about 
a book, written by Gen. George C. 
Marshall and privately published, 
containing a picture of President 
Roosevelt as a frontispiece. But, with 
Senator Taft protesting the strict man- 
ner in which the law he fathered is be- 
ing enforced, they have decided it will 
be safe to let the Marshall book be 
sent to the soldiers. 


x k * 


Norman Armour is slated to become 
Assistant Secretary of State and to 
head up the Latin-American policy- 
making functions in the State Depart- 
ment. He has just returned from Argen- 
tina, where he was U.S. Ambassador. 


Marriner Eccles has taken to the 
White House another plan for stream. 
lining the agencies of Government that 
deal with private bankers. He is look. 
ing for ways to add to t.. > functions 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


xk & 


Charles E. Wilson was persuaded by 
President Roosevelt to remain as ex- 
ecutive vice chairman of WPB. The 
Army and Navy insisted that Mr. Wil- 
son not be allowed to resign. 


x * * 


Sumner Welles, former Under Secre- 
tary of State, has not succeeded in ob- 
taining a place on the President’s ap- 
pointment list of late due to a White 
House desire not to give the impres- 
sion that Mr. Roosevelt is listening to 
criticism of the U.S. policy in dealing 
with Argentina, a policy that has been 
shaped by Secretary Cordell Hull. Mr. 
Welles is critical of that policy. 


xk *& 


Odds now are against a firm U.S. 
policy toward Argentina that would 
use economic sanctions to try to force 
a change of Government in that coun- 
try. President Roosevelt at one stage 
intervened to prevent the start of 
sanctions, which the British have not 
favored. 


xk * 


Opposition to early reconversion now 
is arising from some retail groups. Re- 
tailers are afraid of heavy inven- 
tories of wartime “ersatz” goods that 
couldn’t be sold after normal peace- 
time goods return to market. 


xk * 


An inside fight over consumer sub- 
sidies is reported to have flared be- 
tween the War Food Administration 
and Office of Price Administration. 
WFA is urging elimination of subsi- 
dies to keep down prices of canned 
fruits and vegetables. OPA objects on 
the ground that prices would rise from 
1 to 3 cents a can. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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-y~ OUND the world and back again, Dewar's has won 
R over sixty medals for excellence in Scotch Whisky. 
Today, Dewar's is proving it is well worthy of these 
citations. For today —as always—there is no meddling 


with the superb quality of the Medal Scotch of the World. 





HONOURS OF 
a ; } 
[he Scots Guards 
(Lt. Colonel Full Dress) 
Namur, 1695 — Talavera — Waterloo — Egypt, 1882 — Modder River 
South Africa, 1899, 1902—Marne, 1914—Aisne, 1914—Y pres, 1914-17 
HONOURS OF 


DEWAR’S ‘White Label”’ 


60 medals honour- 
ing Dewar's White 
Label for Excellence 
in Scotch Whisky. 


Award of the World's 
Columbian Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 1892 


me ne of more than 





















White Label 

Medal Scotch for more than 80 years 
Victoria Vat 

Ne Plus Ultra— Liqueur Scotch 
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White Label 2: 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORED 


: eS ae ae - ee \ chesnle. 
Both 86.8 Proof * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York [7 Teron 
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